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N the last issue of the QUARTERLY some general account 

of the second World Conference on Faith and Order, 

which was held at Edinburgh last August, has been given. 

There have also been reports and comments on the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference in the English Catholic Press 
(e.g., three articles in The Tablet, August 7th, 14th and atst, 
1937, by Father N. Bévenot, S.J.; an article in Blackfriars, 
September, 1937, by Father M.-J. Congar, O.P.); so that 
people are somewhat familiar with the subject by now. Never- 
theless, since we intend to treat the problem from a somewhat 
different angle, these comments may still have some added 
interest. 

We intend chiefly to concern ourselves with the attitude of 
the Orthodox to the Conferences on Faith and Order, and 
then to make some comments thereon. 

At the first World Conference at Lausanne in 1927, there 
wete eighteen or so representatives of the Orthodox Church 
under the leadership of the Metropolitan Germanos of 
Thyateira. The representation was on the whole very com- 
plete. Delegates came from the CEcumenical Patriarch, from 
the Churches‘ of Greece, Alexandria, Poland, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia and the Paris Russian Academy; and it 
included such outstanding theologians as Professors Alivisatos, 
Dyovouniotes, Balanos among the Greeks; Professors 
Arseviev, Glubokovsky and Father Bulgakov among the 
Russians. There were also five representatives from the 
lesser Eastern Churches. 

At Edinburgh there were twenty-one members of the 
Orthodox Church and six of the lesser Eastern Churches, 
three of whom came from Travancore in South India. The 
Orthodox delegation consisted of representatives of: the 
Great Church, Constantinople—Archbishop Germanos of 
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Thyateira ; the Archimandrites Michael Constantinides and 
Athenagoras Cavadas (U.S.A.); the Patriarchate of Alexan- 
dria—Metropolitan Nicolas of Aksoum ; Greece—Professors 
H. Alivisatos and P. Bratsiotis; Russians in exile—Metro- 
politan Eulogius, Archimandrite Cassien, Fathers Bulgakov 
and G. Florovsky, Professor Zander, Dr. Zernov, and Bishop 
Seraphim of Vienna (of the Karlovatz Synod); Albania— 
Bishop Eulogius of Kortcha, Bulgaria—Archbishop Stephan 
of Sophia, and the Protopriest S. Zankov ; Latvia—the Arch- 
priest Janson ; Poland—Metropolitan Denys, Dr. N. Arseniev 
and G. Rochtchytsky. 

The first point we have to notice in regard to the Orthodox 
representatives at these Conferences is that they are officially 
there; their hierarchy, their individual Churches, their theo- 
logians are represented and yet all their theologians teach 
that “ there is only one true Church, the Orthodox Church.” 
How is it that they can participate officially in the Gicumenical 
movement? Why do they not refuse for the same reasons 
‘as Rome ? One may reply that they are not so logical in their 
application of principles, or that they entered the Conference 
not in order to learn but to teach. Both of these remarks 
are true, and yet there is more to be said; there is quite a 
positive line of conduct that their theologians follow. This 
being so, it is good to have the position clearly stated. 

First then, the attitude of the Orthodox to those Christians 
outside of their own communion is, as they declared at Lau- 
sanne, that “‘ where the totality of the Faith is absent, there 
can be no communion in sacris.’ Nevertheless, where there 
is an approximation towards them, by Economy they can 
recognize it and can enter into such measure of comity and 
amity with other Churches as may be judged for the good 
of the Church.! It should be remembered that all those 
taking part in the Conferences of Faith and Order confess 
their belief in Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, and in the 
_ doctrine of the Holy Trinity. As aresult of the above 
principle we find that the Conference of Orthodox theologians 
at Athens (November, 1936) passed as a resolution, “ its 
desire for co-operation, in a spirit of Orthodoxy, with the 
CEcumenical Movement.” The Orthodox mind more readily 
conceives Christian Unity as a unity of belief rather than as a 
submission to one hierarchy ; not that they neglect the latter 
but they think in terms of the former. 

The attitude then of the Orthodox Church to the movement 
can be best summed up in the words of Professor Hamilcar 


} See account of the World Conference on Faith and Order in The 
Christian East, Autumn 1927, p. 106. 
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Alivisatos!: “ Orthodox theologians try to pierce the actual 
distance which now separates the several Churches, as well as 
to fix the maximum elasticity of their own Church, an elas- 
ticity which could not extend beyond permitted limits the 
moment that the doctrine of the real catholic and undivided 
Church comes into question.” 

But the Orthodox definitely work for the bringing about 
of an ever closer approximation between the other Christian 
bodies and themselves. Father Bulgakov writes thus: 
“What was accomplished at Lausanne was the common 
confession of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God ; and 
on this rock His Church must be consolidated. At Lausanne 
faith was professed in the Holy Gospel as the book of Eternal 
Life ; and now that faith must be put into evidence. At 
Lausanne the confessions of faith of Nicza and of the Apostles 
was proclaimed ; now their full content must be developed.” 2 

They start, as we have said, from the definite position that 
the true Church is the Orthodox Church, thus Androutsos : 
“As the Orthodox Church constitutes the true Church of 
Christ, any ‘ Church’ outside her cannot be a true or equal 
member of the true Church, and if reunion should take place 
between Orthodoxy and those Churches, it would not con- 
stitute a re-establishment of the broken and destroyed unity 
of the Church, but only a return to the true form of Chris- 
tianity.”’3 

How this return may be brought about is again set forth 
by Father Bulgakov: “The only solution would be the 
following : these communities, while preserving intact their 
historical, national, and local characters, would draw near to 
Orthodox doctrine and life and would become capable of 
joining forces in the unity of the CEcumenical Church, as 
autonomous or autocephalous churches. Such an exterior 
reunion presupposes, of course, a corresponding interior 
movement. But such a movement is not impossible, for all 
ecclesiastical communities, even those whose road is farthest 
from that of the Orthodox Church, preserve a considerable 

of the universal tradition and, as a result of this, share 
in Orthodoxy.... Only an agreement between the Churches, 
founded on the maximum of their common inheritance, can 
lead the Christian world to real union. This maximum is 
Orthodoxy. It cannot be a sort of amalgam or compromise, 
like a religious Esperanto, still less indifference to all dogmatic 


1From his speech delivered at Maloja and reported in The Christian 
East, Winter 1929-1930. 

2 Quoted in The Christian East, Autumn 1928, pp. 124-125. 

3 Quoted in Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek Thought, by F. Gavin, 


Pp. 263. 
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questions. Neither can it be something quite new in the 
history of the Church ; then all the earlier life of the Church 
would have been a mistake, a misunderstanding, non-being. 
. .. Orthodoxy is not one of the historic confessions, it is the 
Church itself in its verity.” 

And again : “‘ The participation of Orthodoxy in this move- 
ment (i.e., the Gicumenical Movement) does not at all signify 
that it can renounce any portion whatever of its tradition or 
that it can accept a compromise or reconsideration. On_ the 
other hand, relations with heterodox confessions may aid the 
Orthodox Church to attain greater plenitude and breadth. 
Orthodoxy is present at such Conferences to testify to the 
truth.” 

We think this is sufficient to show what is the belief of the 
Orthodox concerning the Church and also their attitude to 
the Conference of Faith and Order. We will now see how 
they apply their principles in practice. 

First at Lausanne in 1927 when the Conference was pervaded 
with the spirit of Pan-Protestantism, the Orthodox presented 
a Declaration which Archbishop Germanos read to the 
assembled Conference. We here give the most important 
parts of the Declaration. Having stated that the Orthodox 
Church had readily sent representatives to the preliminary 
Conference in 1920 at Geneva and how they hastened to send 
delegates to Lausanne, the Archbishop goes on to say :— 


“ Accordingly, we the undersigned, delegates of the 
Orthodox Church, being inspired by a sincere feeling of 
love and by a desire to achieve an understanding, have 
taken part in every meeting held here for the purpose of 
promoting closer brotherhood and fellowship between the 
representatives of the different Churches and for the general 
good and welfare of the whole body of Christians. But 
while sharing the general labours of the Conference both 
in delivering addresses as arranged in the programmes and 
in taking part in the open debates, as also in the work of 
the Sections, we have concluded with regret that the bases 
assumed for the foundation of the Reports which are to be 
submitted to the vote of the Conference are inconsistent 
with the principles of the Orthodox Church which we 
represent. 

“ Therefore, we judge it to be a matter of conscience 
that with the exception of the first we must abstain from 
voting in favour of the two Reports which are now ready. 
Although both in the papers read, in speeches, in debate 
and in statements made in the three Sections, we Orthodox 


1 The Orthodox Church, by Sergius Bulgakov; pp. 214, 215 and 217, 218. 
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have already made plain and clear what are the points of 
view and the conceptions of the Orthodox Church in 
regard to the subjects under discussion, we hold it to be of 
importance that we should specify here certain points in 
otder to make manifest the difference which separates us 
from other membets of the Conference. For example, 
while the Report on the Message of the Church, since it is 
drafted on the basis of the teaching of the Holy Scripture, 
is in accordance with the Orthodox conception and can be 
accepted by us, it is otherwise with the other two Reports, 
on the Nature of the Church and upon the Common Con- 
fession of Faith of the Church. The drafting of these two 
latter was carried out on a basis of compromise between 
what in our understanding are conflicting ideas and mean- 
ings, in order to arrive at an external agreement in the 
letter alone; whereas, as has often at other times been 
emphasised in statements by representatives of the Orthodox 
Church, in matters of faith and conscience there is room for 
no compromise. For us, two different meanings cannot 
be covered by, and two different concepts cannot be de- 
duced from, the same words of a generally agreed statement. 
Nor can we Orthodox hope that an agreement reached upon 
such statements would remain lasting. ... . 

“ . . . The Orthodox Church adheres fixedly to the 
principle that the limits of individual liberty of belief are 
determined by the definitions made by the whole Church, 
which definitions we maintain to be obligatory on each 
individual. This principle holds good for us, not only as 
to the present members of the Orthodox Church, but also 
as to those who, in future, may become united with it 
in faith and order. Moreover, the symbols which would 
be accepted by the united Church acquire their importance 
(in our conception as Orthodox) not only from the fact 
of their being historical witnesses of the faith of the Fe 
tive Church, but above all because the Church has affirmed 
their validity in her CEcumenical Councils. It should be 
unnecessaty for us to add that the Orthodox Church 
recognises and accepts as an (Ecumenical Symbol only the 
Creed of Nicea-Constantinople. 

“ That which holds good for us in regard to the Gicu- 
menical Symbol, holds good also in regard to the dogmatic 
definitions of the Seven CEcumenical Councils, the authority 
of which no Orthodox would be justified in shaking. 

“Therefore the mind of the Orthodox Church is that 
reunion can take place only on the basis of the common 
faith and confession of the ancient, undivided Church of the 
Seven CEcumenical Councils and of the first eight centuries. 
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“ Although the Reports on the other three Sections are 
not to hand, the process of debate upon them makes it 
evident that agreement on them cah be reached only by 
vague phrases, or by a compromise of antithetical opinions. 
Thus, for example, we cannot conceive how agreement 
can be made possible between two conceptions which 
agree that the existence of the ministry of the Church is 
by the will of Christ, but differ as to whether that ministry 
was instituted by Christ Himself in its three degrees of 
bishop, priest, and deacon. In the same way we judge 
there to be no practical value in an agreed formula as to 
the necessity of sacraments in the Church when there is 
a fundamental difference between the Churches not only 
in regard to their number but also as to their particular 
effects. This being so, we cannot entertain the idea of a 
reunion which is confined to a few common points of 
verbal statement ; for according to the Orthodox Church, 
where the totality of the faith is absent there can be no 
communio in sacris. Nor can we here apply that principle 
of economy which in the past the Orthodox Church has 
applied under quite other circumstances in the case of those 
who came to her with a view to union with her. 


“In consequence, while we, the undersigned Orthodox 
representatives, must refrain from agreeing to any Reports 
other than that upon the Message of the Church, which 
we accept and are ready to vote upon, we desire to declare 
that in our judgment the most which we can now do is 
to enter into co-operation with other Churches in the 
social and moral sphere on a basis of Christian love. 
Further, we desire to add that as Orthodox delegates we 
should view a partial reunion of those Churches which 
share the same principles with satisfaction as a precedent 
to general reunion, in as much as it would thus be easier 
for our Orthodox Church to discuss reunion with the 
Churches which had so united into a single Church and 


had a single faith, than with many Churches with different 
faltise genes 


This declaration was signed by all the Orthodox repre- 
sentatives present. 


1.:See Faith and Order (1927), pp. 382-386. 

The following papers were read by Orthodox at the Lausanne Conference: 
The Call to Unity, Archbishop Germanos. 
Church’s Message to the World, Professor Glubokovsky. 
The Church's Common Confession of Faith, Professor S. Zankov. 
The Church's Ministry, Father S. Bulgakov. 
The Sacraments, Bishop Nicholai of Ochrida. 
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Ten years have passed since Lausanne, and during that 
time and before the second World Conference, which was 
held at Edinburgh in the August of 1937, a Continuation 
Committee “to study the responses by the churches to the 
Lausanne reports and to prepare material for discussion ” 
was appointed at Prague in 1928, in connection with which 
conferences and discussion groups have taken place in various 
countries. The following are examples of the work put in 
by members of the Orthodox Church at these meetings : 

On the Theological Commitee which met at High Leigh 
in 1931 to discuss papers! on the theology of Grace were 
Professors Alivisatos and Arseniev. At the meeting held 
at Hertenstein in Switzerland in 1934 the Serbian Bishop 
Iriney of Novi Sad read a paper on The Church as Guardian 
of the Word, and Father Bulgakov took part in the discussions. 
Among the papers dealing with The Ministry and the Sacraments 
which were read at the Palace of the Bishop of Gloucester 
in 1936, were three by Orthodox delegates: The Orthodox 
Point of View, by Professor Alivisatos ; The Devotional Meaning 
of the Eucharist; The Coming and the Presence of the Lord, by 
Professor Arseniev; The Hierarchy and the Sacraments, by 
Father Sergius Bulgakov ; and among the series of papers 

athered round the title The Church’s Unity in Life and Worship 
(prteared for the most part in the United States), in the 
report The Communion of Saints, the theme itself was originally 
suggested by the Orthodox, the first place was given to the 
paper of Dr. P. N. Trembelas of Athens. Thus we have 
some idea of how the Orthodox had prepared the ground 
in official circles? for the Edinburgh Conference. 

At Edinburgh there were assembled some ninety Anglicans, 
about three hundred-odd Protestants of various denomina- 
tions, four Old Catholics, and only twenty-five Orthodox 
and members of the lesser Eastern Churches all told, a mere 
handful. It is however true that in the various footnotes 
that the Orthodox appended to the different Reports, they 
were backed up by many individuals on the Anglican side. 3. 


1 These are some of the papers discussed :—Grace in the Greek Fathers, 
to St. John Damascene ; Excursus on the use of xdpis; Grace in the 
Latin Fathers, to St. Augustine ; Grace in St. Augustine ; The medieval 
and the modern Roman conceptions of Grace; The Orthodox Church and 
Sacramental Grace. 

2A good deal of ground was prepared in a less official way by members 
of the Fellowship of St. Alban and St. Sergius, especially by the many 
lectures up and down the country given by Dr. N. Zernov and Father 
G. Florovsky. 

3e.g.: Text of the Report: ‘‘ According to the New Testament accounts 
of the institution, His prayer is itself a giving of thanks; so that the 
Lord’s Supper is both a verbum visibile of the divine grace, and the supreme 
thanksgiving (eucharistia) of the people of God. We are throughout in 
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The Orthodox were again testifying to the truth and so, as at 
Lausanne, they sent in a Declaration at the hands of Arch- 
bishop Germanos. The following gives its most important 
statements :-— 


“  _ . We desite to make grateful acknowledgement of 
the fact that we have had every opportunity to give expres- 
sion to our religious convictions in statements and dis- 
cussions. But we ask pardon for saying quite frankly that 
sometimes, indeed often, the form in which the final state- 
ments of the Reports came to be cast was not congenial 
to us. Generalising and the use of somewhat abstract 
language, does not appeal to the Orthodox mind. 

“We hold firmly that in religious discussions the truth 
is better served by making points of difference clear. When 
an agreement is achieved on such a basis its value is very 
great. 

“A careful study of the Reports which are now before 
the Conference will show that they express many funda- 
mental agreements which exist between us and our Christian 
brethren on many important points. On the other hand 
they contain a long series of statements in regard to which 
significant differences exist of such weight that we found 
it necessary to formulate the Orthodox standpoint upon 
them in a series of short footnotes. I now proceed to 
offer you our comments on the four Reports and to specify 
some of their most outstanding divergences from the 
Orthodox position. : 

“In Report I (The Grace of Jesus Christ), fundamental 
agreement has been reached as to the meaning of Grace and 
as to its primary importance in the work of our salvation. 

“ While being in agreement with this report on the whole, 
we desire to draw your attention to the term ‘ cooperation ’ 
by which term the theology of the Fathers is accustomed 
to designate the active participation of man’s will in the 


the realm of the Spirit. Jt is through the Holy Spirit that the blessing 
and the gifts are given. The presence, which we do not try to define, 
is a spiritual presence.” 

Note : “‘ Orthodox delegates desire to add the following statement :— 
Eucharist.—(a) The Orthodox Church believes and teaches that in 
the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, which is the extension of the 
only and once offered sacrifice of Our Lord, the offered gifts by virtue 
of the consecration are changed (metaballontai) into the very Body and 
the very Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and given to the faithful 
for the remission of sins and life everlasting. 

(b) The Holy Eucharist can be celebrated only by a validly ordained 
minister. 

Certain other Churches and delegates would associate themsclves 
with the Orthodox in making a somewhat similar statement,” 

Vide Report, p. 23. 
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process of his sanctification. We wish that the Report 
had dealt with this term. 

“Report Il (The Church of Christ and the Word of God) 
expresses a satisfactory agreement as to the inspired 
character of the Holy Scriptures, but with regard to the 
importance of tradition the Orthodox doctrine has been 
formulated according to what the Orthodox supported at 
Lausanne and elsewhere. 

“On the other hand there are most important points 
on which we cannot agree with Part II of this Report. 
We consider the Church and not the ‘ Word’ (i.e., the 
written and preached Word) as primary in the work of 
our salvation. It is by the Church that the Scriptures are 
given to us. They are God’s gift to her; they are the 
means of grace which she uses in the work of our salvation. 
Further, we must point out with reference to the discussions 
about an ‘invisible’? Church that the Orthodox Church 
believes that by its essential characteristic, the Church on 
earth is visible and that only one true Church can be visible 
and exist on earth. 

“In Report WT (Ministry and Sacraments), the agreement 
achieved is much more limited than in the two former 
Reports. This will be evident from the great number of 
footnotes provided by Orthodox members of the Sections. 
Moreover, disagreement on points of capital and funda- 
mental importance is very plain, for example upon the 
nature of the Sacred Ministry and of Holy Orders, upon 
the Apostolic Succession, upon the nature and the number 
of the Sacraments, upon the problem of validity and lastly 
upon some points touching the doctrine of Baptism and 
of the Eucharist, which are the only Sacraments that have 
received detailed consideration. It being impossible to 
enter into details here, we desire to emphasise the great 
importance which the Orthodox Church has from the very 
beginning attached to the Sacrament of Orders upon 
which, from the Orthodox point of view depends, of 
necessity, the valid rendering of all the other Sacraments, 
Baptism only being excepted. We would remind you 
that this conception of the Orthodox Church is shared 
by all those who, calling themselves Catholics, insist on 
faithfulness to the doctrine and practice of the undivided 
Church. 

“Passing to Report IV (The Church's Unity in Life and 
Worship), we desire to state here once more that we hold 
that intercommunion must be considered as the crowning 
act of a real and true Reunion which has already been fully 
achieved by fundamental agreement in the realm of Faith 
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and Order and is not to be regarded as an instrument for 
Reunion. As to the other and extremely important subject 
of this Report, i.e., the Communion of the Saints, we 
recognise that in the discussion of the veneration of the 
Holy Virgin, the Theokotos, and of the saints a very 
valuable advance has been achieved. None the less 
essential differences remain and we Orthodox have felt 
obliged to mention our divergent points of view in separate 
footnotes. 

“We Orthodox delegates, faithful to the tradition of 
the ancient undivided Church of the seven CEcumenical 
Synods and of the first eight centuries, cherish the con- 
viction that only the dogmatic teaching of the ancient 
Church as it is found in the Holy Scriptures, the Creed, 
the dec ions of the CEcumenical Synods and the teachin 
of the Fathers and in the worship and in the whole life 
of the un ivided Church, can form a solid basis for dealing 
successfully and rightly with the new problems of doctrine 
and theology which have arisen in recent times. We 
Orthodox delegates further stress the necessity of accuracy 
and concreteness in the formulation of the faith and are 
convinced that ambiguous expressions and comprehensive 
expressions of the faith are of no real value. We are 
opposed to vague and abstract terms which are used to 
identify conceptions and tenets that are really different 
from one another. We Orthodox therefore consider it 
our duty both to our Church and to our conscience, to 
declare in all sincerity and humility that while reports in 
which such vague and abstract language is used may perhaps 
contribute to the advancement of reunion between chuaahes 
of the same essential characteristics, they are altogether 
profitless for the larger end for which they have been used, 
especially in regard to the Orthodox Church. 


But apart from their necessary protest and the clear state- 
ments of their belief, what do the Orthodox think of the 
Conference'? At Edinburgh there were present a number 
of groups of the Youth Movements representing several 
nations. We will quote some comments from a letter of a 
Russian theological student who was present, which will 
throw a light.on the question :— 


1 Some of the Orthodox and others considered that the professors of 
the Paris Academy were to the fore too much. Father Bulgakov being 
the Dean of the Academy is, since he is identified with his Sophiology, 
held suspect, yet at the conferences and in public disputes he confined 
himself to the expounding of or the defence of generally accepted Orthodox 
teachings ; besides, it must be pointed out that Father Florovsky does not 
identify himself with the speculations about the Sophia, he has been 


ges in the best Russian theological traditions and is a Patristic scholar 
of note. 
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. everything pointed to the one great subject, 
the Church and her nature. One cannot over-emphasise 
the significance of this general interest. And what can 
help the overcoming of divisions better than the organic 
conception of the Church ?” 


And again, speaking of the Youth Movement Group :— 


“With them liberalism seems out of fashion. Clear cut 
ideas, a definite theological position and yet an earnest desire 
to understand the others, such is their attitude. ‘ We take 
theology seriously.” They laid emphasis on worship in 
common! as the first and utmost way of mutual approach ; 
they wanted, most particularly, the introduction at future 
conferences of a liturgical type of worship; that interdenom- 
inational work should be done on more definite Ecumenical 
lines and keeping closer to the Faith and Order Movement. 
Like the main body of the Conference, the Youth group 
formed a continuation committee. The after-war genera- 
tion is neither credulous nor vaguely enthusiastic; but 
there is in it the sense both of reality and of responsibility. 
If things are carried on in the spirit manifested by the 
youth representatives at Edinburgh, there seems some 
justification for a hopeful outlook.” 


We will add to this witness the judgment of Professor 
Arseniev from his Thoughts on Lausanne: “Only one thing 
can we say: a common unanimous theoretic formulation in 
regard to the nature, the marks, and the functions of the 
Church will only then become possible, when a common 
experience of the Church has first taken place. In this respect 
the Conference at Lausanne was a beginning. In that lies 
its quite extraordinary significance. It was only a first step, 
but at the same time, it was a real experience of the nature 
of the Church.” And again: “ This impression established 
and deepened itself during the meetings of the Continuation 
Committee—especially during the meeting at Maloja in 1929, 
at Miiren in 1930, and at High Leigh in 1931, also during 
the meeting of the Theological Committee of the Stockholm 
Movement at Bern in 1930, which was dedicated to the dog- 
matic studies and to exposition of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
.... For many, it was surprising and unexpected to hear from 
the mouths of representatives of Protestant groups, a hymn 
of praise for the Church—for that mystical and at the same 
time concrete and growing Body of Christ in its visible form.” 


ee 


1 As regards worship in common, see the pamphlet of Professor L. A. 
Zander, The Essence of the ecumenical Movement, e.g., ‘‘ Whereas Euchar- 
istic communion is thinkable only within the confines of one and the same 
Church, the communion of the Lord’s Prayer is possible and natural for 
all Christians taught by the Son to pray to the Father.”’ 

2We Beheld His Glory, pp. 206, 209. 
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This we think is a fair exposition of the Orthodox attitude 
to the Conferences of Faith and Order. We hear that the 
impression made on some of the delegates at Edinburgh was 
one of disappointment ; the Conference was too unwieldy and 
too much dominated by Protestantism, better smaNer meetings 
for the purpose of mutual study, the exchange of theological 
works as suggested in the encyclical of the Cicumenical 
Patriarchate of 1920. It must also be remembered that so 
far the movement is largely only composed of Church leaders 
and theologians (the co-operation of the Youth Movement is 
quite recent), and that by far the majority of the faithful are 
unaffected by it and in some cases, when they do hear what 
their bishops are doing, they are violently opposed to it. 
This also applies to the attitude of many of the clergy as 
well. Again, the idea of any rapprochement with either 
Protestants or Catholics is anathema to many, but we think 
this isolation is a thing of the past. 

We now come to the question: how should Catholics 
regard this participation of the Orthodox in the Cécumenical 
Movement ? 

First then we have the words of Pope Benedict XV to the 
American Episcopalian Commission in the May of 1919. 
Having stated the usual Roman position as regards taking no 
official part in the Congress, he says: “he by no means 
wishes to disapprove of the Congress in question for those 
who are not in union with the Chair of Peter.” The Holy 
Father then blessed the work and promised his prayers.! 
At the Edinburgh Conference itself there were four Catholic 
observers and these all speak of the vigorous testimony to the 
truths of the Faith which the Orthodox repeatedly gave and 
to the support they received from the Old Catholics and the 
Anglo-Catholics.? 

This in itself is something to be thankful for if we are 
looking at the problem of Reunion in a really Catholic spirit. 


1See Rome and Reunion, E.C. Messenger, p. 107. Perhaps it is as. 
well here to note that the encyclical of Pius XI, Mortalium animos 
(January, 1928), was a letter of guidance and warning addressed to Catholics. 
As regards the attitude of Catholics to the Orthodox, this letter must 
be interpreted in the light of two other letters of Pius XI, Ecclesiam Dei 
(November, 1923), and Revum Ovientalium (September, 1928), and also. 
of the aims of the Oriental Institute and of the Velehrad Conferences. 

2See report of Father M. Bévenot, S.J., in The Tablet, August 21st, 
1937, p. 247. It must not be thought that the observers were there against 
authority ; they had full permission, but the Roman Church as such 
could take no official part in the Conference. 

In one of the study groups in preparation for Edinburgh a Catholic 
priest was present as a guest. And two Catholic priests contribute to 
the volume The Ministry and the Sacraments, edited by Dr. Dunkerley 
and the Bishop of Gloucester. 
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ee as we believe that Rome is serving the cause of unity 
y being herself and taking no official part in these Con- 
ferences, yet praying for and watching the Movement with 
sympathetic interest, so the Orthodox would seem to be 
serving the same cause by getting into close contact both 
officially and unofficially with the Movement, giving testimony 
to the truths of the Faith and also explaining these to numbers 
of people who certainly would not hear them in any other way. 

As regards the Anglican and Orthodox relations, the two 
following quotations are of interest. 

Mer. M. d’Herbigny read a paper in 1923 at Cambridge 
os “The Separated Eastern Churches,” in which he 
said : 

“Tf I may be allowed a personal avowal, I should like to 
say that, after twenty years’ observation, it is my conviction 
that Providence is bringing about the gradual return of all 
who remain really and positively Christian, whether Angli- 
cans or Orthodox. England and the East react one upon 
the other; for while English influence tends to break 
down Oriental prejudice against the West, the East tends 
to check and to extinguish the Protestant heresies of Eng- 
land. Thus, without knowing it, acting and reacting on 
each other, both England and the East are being drawn on 
towards the fold of Christ’s Vicar.” ! 


The second is from Father Congar’s recent book. Catholics, 
he says: 


** should have no motive to regret, or even to regard with 
any arriére-pensée the Anglo-Orthodox rapprochment which 
has been taking place in recent years. For till the full 
reunion with the Church comes, lesser unions are all moves 
in the right direction, and every defeat of particularism makes 
for unity.’ 2 
But this action and reaction of Orthodox and Anglicans, 
of Orthodox and Protestants, has its risks as well as its good 
side, and there is the danger of the CEcumenical Movement 
producing a false ideology. “ The true Order,” says Father 
Congar, to quote him again, “is to say: Here is the true 
nature of Unity, and these are its demands; let us then set 
ourselves to see the diversity gathered within the Unity. 
The false order, followed here, is to say: There exist the 
national Churches and the various Confessions ; what should 


1 Published in the volume, The Papacy (1924), p. 85. |. Summer School 


of Catholic Studies. ; 
2Chrétiens désunis: Principes d’un “ CEcumenisme”’ Catholique, by 


M. J. Congar, O.P., p. 204. Paris, 1937. This work is being translated 
into English. 
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be the unity which will contain them, and what will be their 
relations to one another within that unity ?”! 

It is here that the witness of Rome stands out in her strength; 
a strength, however, that should not repel but rather strengthen 
the brethren. For which let us pray in the words of the 
eirenika of the Byzantine Liturgy used both by Catholic and 
Orthodox alike : 


“‘ For the peace of the world, 
For the good estate of all the Holy Churches of God, 
And for the Unity of all let us pray to the Lord, 
Kyrie Eleison.” 


Dom BEDE WINSLOW. 


FATHER BULGAKOV’S “ THE WISDOM 
OF GOD”? 


E Westerns would love to enter into the mentality 

of the Christian East, since by baptism they are 

our brethren, though separated from us, since 

by their great sufferings, in recent years especially, 
they have roused our deepest sympathy and since even after 
their century-long separation from us they have retained so 
much Catholic doctrine that their spirit still remains akin to 
ours. They are closer to us than those separated from us 
in the sixteenth century. In order to enter into that men- 
tality, to see the drift of their mind, to sense their feelings, to 
realise their difficulties, it would be most useful to us to come 
into contact with the main trend of their thought, the great 
stream of their tradition, to study, so to say, the normal 
Russian Christian soul under the influence of Byzantinism for 
so many hundred years. 

Here Professor Bulgakov disappoints us. 

He himself distinctly proclaims beyond misunderstandin 
that what he gives us is not the great Byzantine tradition, ey, 
unis claim is borne out all too clearly a the contents of his 

ook. 


“The main purport of this essay is to expound the 
doctrine of Sophia, the Wisdom of God. This doctrine 
is at the present time responsible for a sort of ideological 
ferment even in our own Orthodox miliew. It has already 
evoked a hurried condemnation on the part of some of the 
hierarchy, in spite of the fact that the whole problem is. only 


libid, p. 2 


25. ' 
2The Wisdom of God, by the Very Rev. Sergius Bulgakov. (Williams & 
Norgate). 6s. 
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on the threshold of dogmatic consideration. As a result 

of the atmosphere of sensation and scandal thus created 

around the doctrine of the Wisdom of God, the Western 
reader has already become acquainted with such words as 

“ Sophia’ and ‘ Sophiology’ ... No one seems to sus- 

pect that in this controversy the underlying problem is one 

which has a profound bearing on the very ‘ essence of 

Christianity.’ ... The real point at issue is that of the 

Christian vocation as it is related to the very nature of 

Christianity ; it is the problem of a dogmatic Meravo.a 

nothing less than a change and a renewal of men’s hearts. 

The doctrine . . . has nothing to do with putting forward 

any new dcgma and... cannot be described as a new 

heresy within Christianity although such is the attitude 
adopted by certain ‘ guardians’ of the faith, who see in 
complete stagnation the only guarantee of a true faith and 
dread all new ideas accordingly. ... Sophiology ... 
is characteristic only of one trend of thought within Chris- 
tianity and that one which is by no means dominant in the 

Orthodox Church.” 

This lengthy quotation was necessary to put us Westerns 
on our guard lest we should consider Professor Bulgakov’s 
ideas as at all representative of the Orthodox mind. He calls 
for ““a dogmatic Metavoia” that is: a change of mind to- 
wards all dogma. He does not wish to alter any specific 
individual doctrine of historic Christianity. He most empha- 
tically asserts that he heartily accepts the Councils, especially 
Chalcedon and all that it implies. He obviously accepts the 
whole sacramental system, has the deepest veneration for 
Our Lady, blessed above the Seraphim, assumed body and 
soul in heaven, he sings the praises of the Church as the body 
of Christ. But “ a// Christian teaching and dogma ”’ (italics 
his) must be reinterpreted according to Sophiology. There 
is but one Christian dogma which is directly irreconcilable 
with Sophiology, that is the dogma of eternal punishment. 
The rejection of this dogma is only referred to quite at the 
end of the book, pp. 217-219, and that hurriedly and almost 
cryptically. ‘‘ Freedom unto evil has no substantive founda- 
tion, no resources to endure to eternity and sooner or later 
must inevitably wither before the radiance of wisdom. . 
The freedom of the rebellious creature cannot stand out to 
the end against the divine Wisdom on the empty resources 
of its own nothingness. For in reality there is but one God 
in his divine Wisdom and outside him nothing whatever. 
What is not God is nothing.” (Italics his). 

The author vehemently rejects the accusation of being a 
pantheist and claims to be a pan-entheist : all-in-God theorist. 
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Beyond all doubt the author has in utter sincerity persuaded 
himself that somehow he escapes pantheism. He repeats scores 
of times the distinction between the divine and the creaturely 
Sophia, but the bewildered reader asks himself : in what then, 
according to Bulgakov, does this distinction consist? This 
creaturely Sophia, if not God, must be xothing, or if not 
nothing, it must be God, how then is it distinguished from the 
divine Sophia ? 

The author accepts the Trinity and devotes a large section 
of his book to this mystery, but he explains the mystery in a 
fashion which even the use of the orthodox formule leaves 
very dubious and unsatisfactory. What for instance can be 
meant by such passages as the following :— 


“We should point out a very important peculiarity of 
such statements as the following: ‘the Father, the Son, 
the Holy Spirit, or the Holy Trinity’ zs ‘ either Ousia or 
Sophia.’ Such a statement cannot be reversed. We can- 
not on the basis of the foregoing argument affirm the 
converse in which the place of the subject would be occupied 
by the Ousia-Sophia and the place of the predicate by the 
Hypostases, for instance : ‘ Ousia-Sophia is the Father, Son, 
etc.” Such a statement would simply be untrue for it 
would contain the heresy of impersonalism as regards the 
Holy Trinity. It would equate with the Hypostases a 
principle which in itself is non-hypostatic, although it belongs 
to the Hypostases. This is the ontological absurdity, the 
heresy, which characterises all varieties of impersonal con- 
ceptions of the Holy Trinity (beginning with that of St. 
Augustine, continued in those of Boehme and Eckhardt 
and culminating in those of Schelling and Hegel.’’) pp. 83-4. 


This can mean nothing else but that Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, the Holy Trinity, are or is indeed God, but God is not 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. But this is no heresy, it is no 
absurdity, it is the exact truth. It is the Catholic Faith: the 
only single and only God és the three Persons, and is each 
Person. The Father is God, and conversely God is the 
Father. 

Father Bulgakov seems to draw a rea/ distinction between 
each Person and His Godhead. But Catholic theology allows 
no such rea/ distinction. The only distinction in the Trinity 
lies between the Persons: the Father is not the Son, neither 
Father nor Son is the Holy Ghost. Catholic theology does 
not allow such a rea/ distinction in the Trinity as a distinction 
between the Person and His Godhead. Nature and Person 
are in God as a matter of fact identical, though to us owing 
to the limitations of our finite minds they appear as if distin- 
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guished because there are Three Persons and only one Nature. 
There is no abstract “ divinity,” there is only the one concrete 
God and that one God is Father, Son and Holy Ghost and 
nothing else. "There is no divine Ousia or Sophia or essence or 
nature, apart from the Three Persons, or distinguishable from 
their Personality. In us men it is different, in us there is such 
distinction. Iam not manhood. My personality is a distinct 
principle of reality from that other principle of reality which is 
my nature. But in the Father or Son or Holy Ghost it is not 
so, there are no two objective principles of reality in the 
Father: one His Personality, the other His Godhead, for 
there is no real distinction between Godhead and God, between 
divinitas and Deus. Divinitas is only our human abstraction. 
The “absurdity and heresy beginning with St. Augustine ” 
is the Catholic Faith. The profound error of postulating such 
a real distinction vitiates the whole of Father Bulgakov’s 
treatise on the Trinity and it pervades the whole of his book. 
He postulates this distinction because he needs it for his 
quasi-pantheistic or entheistic explanation of the Universe. 
This an-hypostatic, impersonal Sophia, which is only another 
term for the divine nature, is, according to him, required as 
basis or foundation for the Created All. It is in fact the 
Creaturely Sophia as God indwelling in the Universe. The 
Universe embodies it and since man is the crown of the 
Universe, man embodies this impersonal divinity and man is 
destined to become, one might almost say, a finite hypostasis 
of that Sophia or divinity, for what is not God is nothing. 

In Our Blessed Lady Father Bulgakov rightly sees the 
highest of all creatures, and since she was assumed into 
heaven body and soul, he rightly sees in her the highest destiny 
of sanctified and glorified humanity. So far every Catholic 
joyfully agrees with him, but when he continues to repeat 
that she 7s the Created Sophia even ontologically, we begin to 
fear a profound error somewhere. We already hesitated and 
suspected, when we read: “ According to the sophiological 
interpretation of the definition of Chalcedon the two natures 
in Christ correspond to the two forms of Sophia, the divine 
and the created. The created humanity of Christ, the God- 
man, came to him from the Mother of God. It belongs to her. 
In a true sense it is true to say that she herself is this created 
manhood of Christ. The manhood of Christ belongs at once 
to him, since it is one of his two natures and to her in whom 
it personally subsists.” 

The whole doctrine of the Incarnation is transformed by 
this strange error of Father Bulgakov. He writes in the 
chapter on the Incarnation: The personal spirit of man_has 
its divine, uncreated origin from “the spirit of God. It is 
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a spark of the divine. Through his spirit man is indeed a 
partaker of the divine nature and seen to be capable of divini- 
zation. This spirit once united with and animating human 
nature... man already appears by his composition and 
destiny alike, to be, in a true sense, theandric. He has some- 
thing in him which asks for God-manhood. Even before his 
coming the Christ who was to be was somehow contained in 
man. ... Human personality in general is itself super- 
natural and stands for the divine principle in the make-up of 
man. ‘That spirit which in man is human. . . in Christ is 
the everlasting Word. ... The real basis of the union of 
the two natures in Christ seems to lie in their mutual relation- 
ship as two variant forms of divine and created wisdom. It 
is conceivable only because manhood is the created form of 
divine Wisdom, which is simply God’s nature revealing itself.” 

Whatever all this means, it is certainly not what Chalcedon 
meant. The dogma of Chalcedon has undergone “ a dogmatic 
Metavowa”” indeed. 

Hence we deeply regret Father Bulgakov’s book. He is 
the Dean of the Russian Theological Institute in Paris. If his 
ideas should spread amongst his co-religionists, Catholic 
truths so long held with admirable tenacity through so many 
centuries will dissolve in a dreamy pantheism, or pees 
Of the utter sincerity of Father Bulgakov, no reader can doubt. 
He writes with the fervour of a prophet, he intends to main- 
tain the teaching of the Councils and the Holy Tradition of 
Orthodoxy, but it must strike him sometimes that after nine- 
teen centuries to ask for a Metanoia, a change of mind con- 
cerning the essence of Christianity, can hardly be continuing 
the “ Holy Tradition.” Should not the ferment caused by 
his Sophianic theories, and the condemnation by some of the 
hierarchy, make him pause and consider ? Is not all he wants 
to say already said in the Western statement that God is 
immanent in all creation per potentiam, per praesentiam, per 
essentiam > If he wants to say something more, or something 
different, is that likely to be true? To accuse St. Augustine 
of absurdity and heresy, to see his forerunners in Boehme and 
Baader is not to enter into the Holy Tradition of the West and 
if Father Bulgakov is out of harmony with East and West, 
ought not that to rouse the gravest suspicions, not of his 
sincerity, but of the correctness of his startling assertions ? 


JouHN P. ARENDZEN. 


THE BYZANTINE LITURGY 


ORIGIN OF THE ByZANTINE LITURGY. 


EFORE entering on this subject, we should notice 
that the word “ Liturgy ” is habitually used to denote 
the eucharistic euchology, that is to say, the prayers 
and especially the anaphora which accompany the 
sacrifice of the New Dispensation, generally called the Mass. 

It is in Jerusalem, and even more in Antioch that we must 
look for the earliest beginnings of the Byzantine Liturgy : 
from these cities it was carried across Asia Minor and pene- 
trated as far as Byzantium. When this became the chief city 
of the East, the liturgy introduced by the first missionaries 
developed on straightforward lines, independently this time 
of external influences. 

It is clearly provable from historical, literary and artistic 
sources that Byzantium was in close contact with the dioceses 
of Pontus and Cappadocia, which were continually in touch 
with Antioch. “From the middle of the third century,” 
says L. Duchesne, “‘ we may frequently see there (at Antioch) 
meetings of the bishops of all Syria and eastern Asia Minor, 
from those parts soon to be the diocese of Pontus.” That is 
to say, the bishops of Aelia, (Jerusalem) Tyre, Tarsus, 
Laodicea, Caesarea, Cappadocia, Iconium and others. (Origines 
du culte chrétien, 5th ed. Paris, 1920. pp. 20-21). : 

In addition to this, many of the bishops of Byzantium cam 
originally from Syria or Cappadocia. In 360, Eudoxius came 
from Antioch to Constantinople; Evagrius (369-370) who 
succeeded him after Demophilus, was consecrated by the 
Patriarch of Antioch, who had taken up his residence in the 
Imperial City; in 379, St. Gregory Nazianzen occupied the 
same see—he, like St. Basil, his friend, was born in the pro- 
vince of Cappadocia; the Archbishop Nectarius (381-397) 
came from Tarsus, and St. John Chrysostom, his successor, in — 
398 ascended the episcopal throne of Constantinople after 


NOTES. 
The following references are used :— 
DACL — Dom P. de Meester—Liturgies Grecques in the Dictionnaire 
d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie, Vol. 6, 2, col. 1591-1662. 
CHR - Articles by various authors on the Byzantine liturgy in ‘ Chry- 
sostomika ’’—Studi e Ricerche intorno a S, Giovanni Chrisostomo 
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spending many years in Antioch, his native city; finally we 
may also mention, among contemporaries of the foregoing, 
Nestorius, born in Antioch and bred in its tradition, who held 
the see of Constantinople from 428 to 431. (DACL 1595-1596). 

A close examination of the liturgical texts shows that in 
their earliest outlines the liturgies of Syria, Cappadocia and 
Byzantium exactly correspond : if we take in conjunction such 
separate elements as the anaphoras of the Syriac and Syro- 
Chaldean Liturgies modelled on the so-called primitive liturgy 
of St. James, which is clearly referred to in the catechisms 
of St. Cyril of Jerusalem ; the liturgical evidence afforded by 
the proceedings of the provincial synods of Laodicea (c. 363), 
Ancyra (314), Neocaesarea (c. 315), and Gangra (c. 350); the 
writings of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, St. Basil, St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, St. Gregory Nazianzen and his brother Caesarius 
and especially St. John Chrysostom whose homilies and 
commentary on the Scriptures were written in part at 
Antioch and in part at Constantinople ; throughout all these 
we can trace similarities which show clearly a common source 
whose essential characteristics are found in the Byzantine 
Liturgy. 

. Lastly, since knowledge of Art and Letters came from Syria 
to Byzantium, we may reasonably come to the conclusion that 
there is a single origin for the diverse ecclesiastical and reli- 
gious institutions as well as for the outward forms of the cultus, 
the prayers and ceremonies. BR App. B, C, D, E, M, N.— 
Probst, Liturgie des vierten Jabrunderts und dessen Reform, pp. 
125-226, etc. 


THE SPREAD OF THE BYZANTINE RITE. 

Being now built up from external sources, as I have 
shewn above, the Byzantine Liturgy began to develop within 
the New Rome (Byzantium) and acquired its special charac- 
teristics which go to make up the Byzantine Rite. This, in its 
turn, spread and obtained a footing in the neighbouring 
countries. Unlike the Roman Rite, the Byzantine adopts the 
language of each country into which it is introduced, so that 
we find the same prayers being said in various languages. 
The chief of these are the following :— 


‘ARMENIAN. 

The Greek texts of the liturgy were officially translated into 
Armenian under Gregory the Illuminator, c. 382. These 
texts form a very good basis for a study of the rite in its 
earliest form. They are not found in their complete form 
in the present Armenian Liturgy, since this is composed of at 


least three distinct elements—Latin (for the Catholics), Syriac 
and Byzantine. . 
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SLAVONIC LANGUAGES. 

The Slavs were for a long time divided between two 
Opposing centres of attraction, Rome and Byzantium. Poland, 
the country of the Northern Slavs in contact with the Germans, 
the Czechs, Slovakians, Slovenes and Dalmatians, embraced 
in the main the Roman Liturgy. Saints Cyril and Methodius 
were themselves sent to Moravia from Byzantium. Did they 
translate into the Slavonic language the Roman or the By- 
zantine Liturgy? In the present state of our knowledge it 
is difficult to determine this. We know in this connection 
that missionaries of Latin or Western origin made their way 
early into the Balkan peninsula and founded mission stations 
as faras Kiev. However, Byzantium was not long in attaining 
a paramount influence in the Orient. Bulgaria was wholly 
Byzantinised under the Patriarch Ignatius (867-870). As to 
Russia, the first princes officially embraced Christianity at the 
end of the tenth century. They first obtained their bishops 
from Byzantium and these latter remained in power until after 
the departure of the Mongolians. Little by little, princes and 
bishops endeavoured to free themselves from the Byzantine 
influence and to obtain complete autonomy ; this ended in a 
struggle between the religious and the civil authority, the out- 
come of which was the domination of the Church by the State. 
In Jugo-Slavia, the eastern parts of the country tended 
towatds Byzantium while the western part came under the 
influence of Rome, as I have said above. 


GEORGIAN LANGUAGE. 

Another small but warlike people to receive early the visits 
of missionaries from Antioch and Byzantium were the 
Georgians, settled in the Caucasus. At first the Greek tongue 
prevailed in their liturgy, and their monks mingled with the 
monastic life of Athos and the Holy Land. But towards the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, the Georgians also translated 
the liturgical texts into their own language. 


SyRIAC AND ARABIC. 

Although the Arabs were successful in conquering the lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch 
and Jerusalem in the seventh century, they did not succeed 
in forcing their language also upon the people, especially on 
those of the Faithful who continued to subscribe to the doc- 
trines of the Council of Chalcedon (451) and whom the Emper- 
or Marcian had reunited to Orthodoxy (whence they derived 
their name of Melkites, that is to say Imperials). In 969 the 
Byzantines took possession of Antioch and Syria and in the 
years that followed their governors used every means to unite 
these provinces to the rest of the Empire. On the other 
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hand, the Crusaders in the eleventh century occupied Syria ; 
to escape their domination, which was often unendurable, the 
Patriarchs sought in Constantinople refuge and protection. 

It is to this chain of circumstances that we must attribute 
the hold of the Byzantine Emperors over the ancient patriar- 
chates of Jerusalem, Alexandria and Antioch. It is not to be 
wondered at that these accepted also (especially in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries) the Byzantine discipline and rite. 
The Syrian tongues were still used in the country districts so 
that the liturgies were translated into three languages, as we 
can see from the manuscripts that we still have. At length the 
Arabic superseded Syriac, and even in part Greek, towards 
the seventeenth century. 


ROUMANIAN. 

Although the people of Valachia and Moldavia were con- 
verted to Christianity by the preaching of Latin missionaries, 
they suffered in the seventh century the invasion of the Bulgars, 
who rapidly enforced their customs and, when they became 
Christians, their liturgical rites; this first wave of Byzantine 
influence was followed by another, of a stronger and more 
general character, emanating from the Greek Patriarchs. It 
was wholly to the interests of the Turks, who in the fourteenth 
century had superseded the Bulgars, to allow the Hellenisation 
of the principalities in the occupation of the Roumanian peoples. 
The' Patriarchs of Constantinople, therefore, introduced 
Greek into the liturgical offices. But the Roumanian princes 
were on their guard and worked without ceasing to retain the 
national tongue in the public prayers. From the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, translations had been in hand; but 
none the less the use of the Roumanian tongue only became 
general in the seventeenth century. 

There is no article of the Canon Law of the Eastern Church 
that forbids the translation of the liturgical books into other 
languages. But this is seldom taken advantage of by Eastern 
Catholics, while the dissenters have largely profited by it. 
For this reason, in 1875 the “ Society of Missionaries ” set 
up in Kazan a commission to translate the text of the Holy 
Scriptures and of the liturgical books into the language of 
every country inhabited or evangelised by the Orthodox ciergy. 
In this way, the Byzantine Liturgy may be (or has been) cele- 
brated in every European or Asiatic language. 


ForMs OF THE EucHaristic LirurRGy ACCORDING TO THE 
BYZANTINE RITE. 

From at least the seventh century the Eucharistic Liturgy 

has existed in Byzantium under two different forms. One, 

which we may with the liturgists call the Complete or Per- 
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fected Liturgy, comprises two distinct formularies, called the 
Liturgy of St. Basil, and the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom ; 
the other is called the Incomplete Liturgy because in contrast 
with the two forms above mentioned, it does not contain the 
Anaphora (the Canon of the Roman Liturgy). I have given 
the name of “ formularies ” to the two Byzantine Liturgies of 
St. Basil and St. John Chrysostom because the study of the 
primitive liturgies seem to lead us to the following conclusions. 

The order of the Eucharistic Liturgy is prescribed by the 
actual sequence of the Sacrificial Act, and by the nature of this 
act. But this is not so with the ceremonies or rubrics, nor 
with the prayers. In all the liturgies, we find the entrance of 
the celebrants, the preparation of the sacrifice, preparation 
of the ministers, preparation of the matter of the sacrifice, 
preparation of the faithful, the sacrifice itself, the communion, 
the thanksgiving and the conclusion. No bishop or other 
authority has ever attempted to abrogate or to alter in any 
essential these necessary parts. 

But the external portions, in particular the prayers which 
surround the different stages of the sacrifice, were, especially 
in the earliest times, left to the choice of the celebrant. Old 
texts could be abandoned and new formulae arose in the 
writings or on the lips of priests notable for their holiness or 
their learning. This fact is made abundantly clear in almost 
all the oriental liturgies. We can notice for example with the 
Syriac and Ethiopian branches, this expansion of the anaphorae 
—and at Byzantium the same thing occurred. 

There were several formularies—two were attributed to the 
holy bishops of Byzantium and Caesaria, these remaining to 
this day, but there were probably others. The Liturgies of 
Nestorius and of Theodore of Mopsuestia which we now. have 
only in the Syriac versions were translated from the Greek 
and belong to the Byzantine group. (Rohmani—1 fasti della 
chiesa patriarcale Antiochina. Rome, p. xxv A. Baumstark in 
CHR, p. 771.) Leontius of Byzantium further makes mention 
of the existence of a Liturgy of the Apostles, apart from that 
of St. Basil (PG 86, 1368). As to the Byzantine Liturgy of the 
Presanctified, it appears always in the same form, and has no 
equivalent save in the Syriac (CHR 719-730) and Armenian ; 
it has passed into the Euchologies grouped under the name of 
St. Gregory Dialogus, who is the St. Gregory the Great of 
the Latins. 


AUTHENTICITY OF THE ByZANTINE LITURGIES. 

Much has been written on the origin of these Liturgies. 
(GEN, pp. 10 et seq.: DACL, 1596-1604.) It would be an 
error to attribute to St. Chrysostom, St. Basil or St. Gregory 
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the composition of the liturgical anaphoras which bear their 
distinguished names on these grounds alone. 

As regards the Liturgies of St. Basil and St. John Chry- 
sostom, we note the following points :— 

1. There is no doubt that it is only the anaphoras, and 
not the preparation for the Mass, nor other additional parts, 
which have survived to later times. 

2. St. Gregory Nazianzen witnesses that his friend St. 
Basil composed a fixed succession of prayers. (PG. 36, 341). 

The existence of a Eucharistic Liturgy attributed to 
St. Basil has been asserted since the fifth century, and many 
passages have been quoted. (DACL 1599-1600). 

4. In the two oldest manuscripts of Byzantine Liturgies 
(eighth and ninth centuries) (Barberini MS HI, 55 [Ixxvii]— 
Sebastianov Morg. Cod. 15 [474] the Liturgy of St. Basil 
appears to be the usual one, and that of St. John Chrysostom is 
secondary. Nowadays on the contrary the latter liturgy is 
normally used. 

5. he writers of the fifth and seventh centuries never put 
forward the name of the Archbishop of Constantinople (St. 
John Chryoostom as the composer of the liturgy. 

6. His name appears for the first time in the two manu- 
scripts cited above, and even then it is only attached to two 
prayers. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

1. Itis probable that the anaphorae of the Basilian Liturgy, 
at least in its essential parts, was written by the Bishop of 
Caesarea. 

2. The general trend of this anaphora, as well as that of 
the corresponding Chrysostomian anaphora, assuredly gives 
us the shell of the Liturgy of the Eucharist at the time of 
the two noble Bishops. 

3. The text of the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom gives 
us one of the ancient formularies of the liturgy in use in 
the churches of Antioch, Cappadocia and Constantinople. 

In opposition to this last conclusion may be set up ‘the 
fragments of a text on the traditional liturgy, wrongly attri- 
buted to the Patriarch Proclus (434-446) (DACL 1596-1597) 
which has been followed by a large number of liturgists. 
This authority states that St. Basil shortened the liturgy of 
his time, and St. John Chrysostom that of St. Basil, both 
being desirous of cutting down prayers thought to be too 
prolonged. But even in the face of the clear opinion of so 
many liturgists, I adhere to my view that no importance should 
be attached to the authority of the pseudo-Proclus—and that 
there existed at the same time two parallel formularies, one © 
shorter than the other, as with many other anaphoras, Syriac 
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or even Greek, which vary in form according to the devotion 
of the composer at the moment when the text was settled. 
At the same time I can see no sufficient foundation for the 
thesis defended by Dom. H. Enybending, O.S.B., namely 
that St. Basil, so far from having abridged, has enlarged an 
anaphora that he learnt at Caesarea, and which might be the 
Egyptian form. (Das Eucharistische Hochgebet der Basileios- 
liturgie.—Th. der Christ Orten Coesfeld I.) The Eucharistic 
prayer of all the ancient anaphorae possesses a common 
theme, which springs from the very nature of the prayer, and 
renders it unnecessary to seek an interdependence or to 
subordinate one text to another. 

As tegards the liturgy of the Presanctified, we may note 
the following points :— 

1. In addition to that of St. Gregory, we have manuscripts 
bearing the names of St. Basil, St. John Chrysostom, St. 
Germanos of Constantinople, St. Epiphanius and others. We 
can gain, therefore, no new knowledge from these titles. 

z. Some authors suggest that the rite of the Presanctified 
was introduced into the Roman Church by Pope Gregory who 
witnessed its celebration in Byzantium during his stay there 
as Apocrisiarius, and from Rome his name may have passed 
to Byzantium. 

3. Others place the appearance of this liturgy in the 
fourth century, taking as their authority canons 49 and 51 
of the Council of Laodicea (358 or 367). But in fact these 
canons make no mention of the rite in question—they merely 
forbid the offering of a sacrifice on the fast days of Lent. 

4. If, as Mr. H. W. Codrington suggests (Témoignage 
de Bar-Hebranes—Journal of Theol. Studies, Vol. V, 1904, 
PP- 373-375), this incomplete liturgy was in use in Syria as 
early as the sixth century, we find no sure mention of it in 
Byzantium until the next century. (Chronicon Paschale 645 
(615), Ed. Bonn. Vol. I, pp. 705, 706). 

5. The Council in Trullo (692) in its 52 canons, orders 
the celebration of the Presanctified Gifts every day in Lent, 
except Saturday and Sunday. 

6. We must clearly distinguish between the historical and 
the liturgical origins of this liturgy, the function of which is 
to offer a symbol of the Mass, and to give an occasion to 
communicate on the days when the Eucharistic Sacrifice is 


not offered in its entirety. 
Dom PiLacip DE MEESTER. 


(To be continued). 


THE ASCETIC AND THEOLOGICAL 
TEACHING OF GREGORY PALAMAS' 


Epiror’s NotEe.—As we said in the July issue of last year, one reason 
for publishing Father Hausherr’s articles was that they might form a 
good Catholic introduction to the future study of the spirituality of 
the Christian East. 

We are now able, through the kindness of the author, a Russian Orthodox 
monk of the monastery of St. Panteleimon, Mount Athos, to give a tranms- 
lation of his treatise on the teaching of Gregory Palamas. The original was 
published in the Seminarium Kondakovianum, recueil d’etudes archéologie, 
histoire de l’art. Etudes Byzantines. VIII. Prague 1936. 

Gregory Palamas was born at Constantinople in 1296; he became a 
monk of Athos and the champion of the Hesychast spirituality; his 
teaching was strongly criticised, but eventually gained an established 
position; Gregory became bishop of Thessalonica in 1347 and died in 
1359. He isconsidered a saint and Father of the Church by the Orthodox ; 
he is so styled. by the author in this treatise, but we have left out the 
title, not from any desire to gainsay his holiness but simply so as not 
to confuse Catholics. 

The treatise is a very long and full exposition of Hesychasm, the notes 
showing that the writer is not only well versed in the Fathers but also 
in recent Catholic authors. 

The whole subject is important if we are to understand much of the 
religious mentality of Orthodox, and this both of the present day spiritual 
and theological tendencies as of those of the monks. It belongs to 
the whole of Orthodoxy, to the Greek as well as to the Russian, to both 
the philosophers and the simple people, although there may be thousands 
of Orthodox who: never practise it. 

For the sake of clearness any notes or comments by the editor will be 
found at the foot of the page in the text. The author’s very copious 
notes will be placed after the text and the numerals in the same will 
refer to these. 


i: 
THE ASCETICO-GNOSEOLOGICAL BASIS OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
GREGORY PALAMAS. 


HE religious life, whether it be understood as man’s 
communion with God or as his apprehension of 
Him, may be described as a two-sided relationship 
and interaction on the part of God and man, of 
Creator and creature. That is why, if we wish to understand 
the doctrine of any spiritual master (in this case of Gregory 
Palamas, 1296—14th November, 1359), we must first find out 
how he conceives the possibility of communion between God 
and man, what he thinks of the ways of apprehending God and 
of man’s capacity for such apprehension. This will be, if 
we may so express it, the ascetico-gnoseological basis of the 
system of theology which interests us.2 Let us therefore 
examine the essential features of this side of Gregory’s teaching 
before going on to his purely theological ideas.3 
The question of the possibility and of the ways of appre- 
hending God occupies a relatively important place in the works 
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of Gregory Palamas. But we must note at once that he starts 
with the affirmation that it is impossible to apprehend God by 
reason or to express Him in words. This idea that God can 
not be rationally apprehended* is connected with the whole of 
Gregory’s doctrine on the Divine nature, but we will limit 
ourselves here to the gnoseological side of the question. 
There is, however, nothing new in this affirmation and 
Gregory takes his stand on the ground (so characteristic of 
Eastern Orthodoxy) of apophatic theology, continuing the 
tradition of St. Gregory of Nicea and of Dionisius the Areo- 
pagite. Like them he emphasises the impossibility of de- 
fining God or of expressing Him by whatever name. Thus, 
having called God the “ Abyss of grace.”4 he immediately 
corrects himself and says : “‘ but more rightly He who contains 
even this abyss as transcending every nameable and thinkable 
thing.”5 Therefore a true knowledge of God cannot be 
attained either through the study of the visible created world 
or through the intellectual activity of the human mind. Not 
even the most subtle and abstract philosophising or theo- 
logising can give the true vision of God or communion with 
Him. “Even if we theologise or philosophise on subjects 
completely separated from matter,” writes Gregory, “this, 
although it approaches truth, is yet far from the vision of 
God and as different from communion with Him as posess- 
sion is distinct from knowledge. To speak of God and 
commune with Him (ouvtvyxdvew) is not the same thing.’6 

*We would point out the Catholic doctrine on this matter. 

“The same Holy Mother Church holds and teaches that God, the 
beginning and end of all things, may be certainly known by the natural 
light of human reason, by means of created things, ‘for the invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made’ (Rom. i, 20); but that it pleased 
His wisdom and bounty to reveal Himself and the eternal decrees of 
His will to mankind by another and a supernatural way: as the Apostle 
gays, ‘ God, having spoken on divers occasions, and in many ways, in times 
past, to the fathers by the prophets ; last of all, in these days, hath spoken 
to us by His Son’ (Heb. i, 1 and 2). 

It is to be ascribed to this divine revelation, that such truths among 
things divine as of themselves are not beyond human reason, can, even 
in the present condition of mankind, be known by every one with facility, 
with firm assurance, and with no admixture of error. This, however, 
is not the reason why revelation is to be called absolutely necessary ; 
but because God of His infinite goodness has ordained man to a super- 
natural end, viz., to be a sharer of divine blessings which utterly exceed 
the intelligence of the human mind: ‘for eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man, what things God 
hath prepared for them that love Him’ ”’ (1 Cor. ii, 9). Vatican Council, 
Chapter II. 

“Tf any one shall say that the One true God, our Creator and Lord, 
cannot be certainly known by the natural light of human reason through 
created things; let him be anathema.’’ Canon 1 to the above Chapter 
(quoted in The Vatican Council, Vol. Il. London, 1930. Dom Cuthbert 
Butler).—[EpD1ToR. ] 
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Hence his attitude towards the particular forms of scientific 
discipline, whether logical or empyrical; he admits their 
relative value for the study of the created world and in that 
field justifies their methods—syllogisms, logical proofs, 
examples taken from the visible world. But as regards the 
knowledge of God, he asserts their insufficiency and even 
thinks they should not be used at all.’ 

The fact, however, that God can not be known rationally 
does not bring Gregory to the conclusion that He is altogether 
unknowable and unattainable to man. He bases the possi- 
bility of man’s communion with God on the properties of 
human nature and on man’s place in the universe. Let us 
therefore examine Gregory’s teaching on man in greater 
detail. His fundamental idea, which is often expressed in 
his works, is that man is created in God’s image and likeness 
and occupies the central place in the universe. Man created 
in God’s image and combining in himself (as he is made up 
of soul and body) the material and the immaterial worlds, 
appeats to Gregory as a kind of little world, a microcosm 
which reflects the universe and binds it together in himself 
into one whole. He writes: ‘““Man, this greater world con- 
tained in a lesser, concentrates all that is into one whole and 
crowns God’s creation; that is why he was made after all 
the rest as we make a conclusion to our words ; for we may 
call this universe the composition of the Hypostatic Word.” 
This teaching on man (the elements of which are already to 
be found in St. Gregory of Nicea) is developed by Gregory 
Palamas in connection with the problem of the relationship 
between the angelic and the human natures and of the value 
of the human body. Contrarily to the widely accepted idea 
that the angel, as a pure spirit, is superior to man, Gregory 
teaches that man possesses the divine likeness in a greater 
measure than the angel. He writes: “ Although the angels 
are superior to us in many ways ... yet in some respects 
they are below us . . . (e.g.) we, in a greater measure than 
they, have been created in the likeness of God.” This 
possession by man of a closer likeness to God shews itself 
firstly in this that, whereas the angels only carry out the 
commands of God, man, in his very quality of terrestrial, 
psycho-physical being, is destined to be lord and ruler over 
all creation. ‘‘ Whereas the angels are appointed to serve 
the Creator and have as their only mission to be under auth- 
ority (it not being given to them to rule over inferior beings 
unless they are sent to do this by the Preserver of all things) 
man is preordained not only to be ruled, but to rule over all 
that which is on the earth.”!0 This idea (that man is endowed 
with the Divine likeness in a greater degree) is further devel- 
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oped in the teaching on the human body and its significance 
in the spiritual life of man. We must note that Gregory 
was a strong opponent of the view that the body as such is 
an evil principle and the source of sin. Such an opinion 
seemed to him to slander God the Creator of the body and 
to be the result of a Manichean dualistic rejection of matter. 
He even composed a curious and brilliantly worded dialogue"! 
against the one-sided Manichean spirituality according to 
which the soul is drawn into sin by the body and its connection 
with the body is the cause of the soul’s sinfulness. In this 
dialogue he maintains forcefully that the body, as well as 
the soul, is a creature of God and that man is not only spirit 
but is the union of body and spirit. ‘‘ Man is not only soul 
ort only body but that and this together created in the likeness 
of God.”!2 We often come across this idea in the works 
of Gregory Palamas: that the body as well as the soul 
reflects the Divine image; connected with it is the opinion 
that man, just because he has a body, is more truly sealed 
with the Divine likeness than are the purely spiritual angelic 
natures; that he is nearer to God (as creature, as divine 
intention) although he has forfeited this likeness after the fall 
and in that sense has come to be lower than the angels. The 
very fact that he possesses a body enables man to commune 
with God in a way which is impossible to the angels. “ Which 
of the angels,” asks Gregory, “‘ can imitate the passion and 
death of the Lord as it has been imitated by man?”’!3 He 
also writes : “‘ The angelic nature is endowed both with the 
intellect and with the word which proceeds from the intellect 
and may be called spirit, but this spirit is not life-giving, 
since it has not been joined to a body and has not therefore 
received the power to give and to sustain life. Whereas the 
soul created with an earthly body has received from God 
this life-giving faculty ; it alone is endowed both with intellect 
(vois) and word (Adyos) and with life-giving ba it alone, 
more than the angels, is created in God’s image.'4 Of 
course the divine image is seen here not in the actual body, 
but in the life-giving spirit which belongs to man; but so far 
from being an obstacle, the body is even the occasion of the 
manifestation of that spirit, whereas the angels, as incorporeal, 
have not this spirit. In this sense the divine likeness was not 
lost even after the fall: ‘‘ After the sin of our forefathers we 
ceased to be God-like ; yet we did not cease to reflect God’s 
image.”!5 Generally speaking, it “suits heretics” to sce an 
evil principle in the body ; “ they call the body evil and the 
creature of evil”; but for the orthodox it is the “ temple 
of the Holy Ghost ” and the “ dwelling of God.’ So we 
can understand how, according to Gregory, the body, under 
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the influence of the soul, can be “ spiritually disposed,’”7 and 
impassivity itself is no mere mortification of the pie 
passions but is the “‘ new and better energy ” of the body ;1® 
in general the body shares in the supernatural life of the soul 
not only after the resurrection but even now: “ if then the 
body will share in the untold wealth of the soul, undoubtedly 
it may share in it even now... and will experience the 
Divine; but first the passions of the soul must be changed 
and sanctified though not deadened.”!9 


(To be continued). 
BASIL, 
(Monk of Mt. Athos). 


1A considerable part of the works of Gregory Palamas remains un- 
published to this day. The publication of all his works (as well as those 
of his followers and opponents) is a necessary preliminary to the further 
study of his teaching, life, and activity. In our present work (which 
lays no claim to exhaustive research) we had in mind the following com- 
positions of Gregory : 

(a) ‘‘Adyos els Bavuarrdy Kal iodyyedov Biov Tov dctov kat Geopédpov Tlatpds 

hucev Tlérpoy tov év ‘Ayidw “Ope: 7G “Aw aoxhoavros.”—Migne Patro- 
logia Greca (P.G.) 150, 996-1040. 

(6) ‘*Tept mpocevx is Kal xaOapornros xapSlas (Mep) mpocevxfs).” P.G. 150, 
1117-22. 

(c) ‘*Tipbs EZéviy povaxiy.” P.G. 150, 1043-1088. 

(4) Extracts from polemical writings against Barlaam: “Ymtp rev 
fepas jovya(syrwy.”—P.G. 150, I1oI-1117, also Bp. Porphyrius 
Uspenski, History of Mt. Athos, part III, extract II, St. Peters- 
burg. 1892, pp. xxvii—xliv and 688-91. 

(e) Foreword to treatise against Akindin-Operum Gregorii Palamae 
argumenta ex codicibus Coislianis. P.G. 150, 799-814. 

(f) ‘* dpecrton’? (‘Omtd). P.G. 151, 10-550. 

(g) “Tod ev aylois watpds huey Tpnyopiov ’Apxiemioxorov Becoadrovikns Tod 
TaAapa ‘Ourlar’’ 22...ed. Zopoxrgouvs K. tov e& Oixovduwv....A@hvnoe 
1861 (—‘Oma. Bod). 

(h) ‘‘@eopuvns wept @edrntos (—Ocog.). P.G. 150, 910—960. 

() “Kepddraa pucixd, Oeodroyikd, HOikd Te Kal mpaxTiKa 150” (Ked.). P.G. 
150, II2I-1225,. 

(7) ‘‘‘Oporoyla ris OpOodéCov miarews.”” P.G. 151, 763-768. 

We have also used certain Ecclesiastical acts of the time of 
Gregory Palamas which were composed with his assistance and 
express his doctrine: ‘‘‘Ayopertixds Téuos tatp trav hovxaevtwr’’ 
(‘Ay. Touw.). P.G. 150, §225-1236. Acts of Councils of 1341-1352 
—P.G. 151, 679-692, 717-762, 152, 1273-1284 and P. Uspenski, 
PP. 728-737, 741-780, 780-785. 

The most complete list of the work of Gregory Palamas both published 
and unpublished will be found in the article of O. M. Jugie, Palamas 
col. 1742-50. Of the fairly copious (though insufficient) literature con- 
cerning Gregory Palamas the following are some of the most interesting 
works : 

The most general and substantial work on Gregory Palamas is :— 
Tpenydpios Mamamixahra (‘O “Ayios Ppnydpios Madauas TMerpovroats “Adeidvdpera, 
1911)—a very useful book ; but Papamichail does not give enough attention 
to Gregory’s doctrine. 
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Ph. Meyer, Palamas, Realencyklopddie fiir Protestantische T heologie 
3 Aufl. 14 (1904) 599-601. f 

Gass—Pu. MEYER, Hesychasten—ibid. 8 (1900) 14-18. 

J. Bois, Les débuis de la controverse Hésychaste, Echos d’Orient, V (1902) 
353-62. Le synode Hésychaste, ibid, 6 (1903). 

G. Ostrogorki, Hesychasis of Mt. Athos and theiy Opponent (in the notes 
of the Russian Scientific Institute at Belgrade, 1931). 

Martin Jugie, Palamas (in Diction. de Théologie Catholique, 12 col. 
1735-1776). Palamite (Controverse), ibid. col. 1777-1818. 

Jugie’s articles are outstanding owing to his knowledge of the sources 
of the period and to the philosophico-theological treatment of the subject. 
Other works treating more particularly of the doctrine of Gregory Palamas 
are K. F. Radchenko, Religious and Literary movement in Bulgaria in the 
period preceding the Turkish Conquest, Kieff, 1898—an interesting book, 
although the author sometimes shows a total incapacity as a theologian. 

Bp. Alexis, The Mystics of the Byzantine Church in the XIV (1906). 

Sebastien Guichardon, Le probleme de la simplicité divine en Orient et 
en Occident aux XIV et XV. Grégoire Palamas, Duns Scott, Georges 
Scholarios. Lyons, 1933. 

The author examines Gregory’s teaching from the point of view of 
Thomist philosophy. A criticism of this book: V. Grumel. Gregoire 
Palamas, Duns Scott et Georges Scholarius devant le probléme de la simplicité 
divine. Echos d’Orient XXXVIII (1935), 84-096. 

M. Jugie. De Theologia Palamitica. Inhis ‘‘ Theologia Dogmatica Chris- 
tianorum Orientalium,” t. II. Paris, 1933, p. 47-183 (—-Jugie theol. dog). 

A more detailed exposition of the most essential points of the 
teaching of Gregory Palamas and lists of other works will be given 
later. The fullest list of the existing literature on Gregory and the 
hesychasts is found in Papamichail. Some additions in Jugie, Guichardon 
and Ostrogorski. Theodore Upsenski gives an interesting account of the 
cultural background and intellectual currents of the time in his ‘‘ History 
of Byzantine Culture,” 1891. But he does not deal satisfactorily with 
the actual hesychast controversy. 

Finally more general information of the Byzantine history of the time 
is to be found in A. A. Vassiliev, Histoive de l’Empive Byzantin, Paris, 
1932, Vol. II, ch. IX, La chute de Byzance (p. 253-439). 


2 The ascetical and, in part, the theological teaching of Gregory Palamas 
is somewhat connected with that spiritual current of Eastern monasticism 
known as “ hesychasm.’”’ We therefore think it necessary to say a few 
words about it. By the name of hesychasm or silence is usually meant 
that current of spiritua] life among Eastern Orthodox monks which is 
wholly directed to pure contemplation and prayerful union with God. 
This current, which reached its highest development in the lifetime of 
Gregory Palamas, was then centred round Mount Athos and its monks. 
We must not think, however, that the hesychasm of Mount Athos in the 
fourteenth century was a quite new phenomenon in the history of Eastern 
monasticism, as from the earliest times (from the very origin of monasticism 
in Egypt in the third and fourth centuries) there had existed side by side 
with monastic communities which were mainly active (and whose ideals 
are most vividly expressed in the Rule of St. Basil the Great and in the 
monks of Theodore Studite) another more contemplative tendency to 
pure prayer and “‘silence.’’ This is proved not only from the many lives 
of Saints throughout the Church’s history, but also from such ascetical 
works of a hesychast tendency as have come down to us of Anthony 
the Great, Evagrius of Pontus, Macarius the Egyptian (IV c.), Nilus of 
Sinai, Marcus the Ascetic and the Venerable Diadocus (V c.), Isaak Sirin 
(VI c.), Hesicius and Philotheus of Sinai (VII-IX cc.). Further through 
Simeon the New Theologian and Nikitas Stiphas (XI c.), Nicephoros the 
Monk (XIII c.), this tradition leads to the hesychasts of Mount Athos 
(XIV c.), Gregory of Sinai (d. 1346) and Gregory Palamas. But it would 
be wrong to think that the community and eremitical traditions are 
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opposed to each other and represent quite different ways in the spiritual 
life. This view is put forward by I’. Irenée Hausherr (S.J.), La méthode 
de l’oraison hesychaste”’ in Orientalia Christiana, t. IX, 2 (1927) and 
“Un grand mystique byzantin: Vie de Siméon le Nouveau Theologien, 
Orient. Chr., t. XII (1928). That community living and “ silence” are 
not mutually exclusive is shown by the fact that in the writing of the 
ascetic author John Lestvichnik (VI-VII cc.) we find a harmonious com- 
bination of the two ideals ; as is well known, some chapters of his “* Lest- 
vitsa ”’ contain the description of community life based on obedience and 
on the giving up of self-will, while another part (the higher degrees) treats 
of the way of silence and contemplation. The unity of the book is not 
thereby destroyed. The same thing can be said of the work of Varsonofius 
and John (VI c.). Generally speaking community life and silence are 
regarded in ascetic literature (as in hagiographical writings) not as some- 
thing opposed to each other and as mutually exclusive, but as degrees 
which correspond to the spiritual progress of the monk or to his character. 
Silence was nearly always considered as the higher type of life. Finally 
the hermit life was usually understood more as inward detachment and 
not merely as “‘ geographical’’ dwelling outside the precincts of the 
monastery in the desert. Let us recaJl that the greatest representative 
of the mystical and contemplative life in the Byzantine Church—Simeon 
the New Theologian (949-1022)—spent almost his whole life in monastic 
communities. Most of his ascetical writings are addressed to the monks 
living in communities and are yet written in the “‘ hesychastic ’’ spirit. 
This harmonious combination of the community and hesychastic ten- 
dencies is the natural result of the organic unity of the spiritual life of 
Orthodoxy, whose ascetic teaching is so closely allied with dogma and 
possesses such inward unity in spite of the variety of outward expression. 
Yet in the history of Orthodox monasticism there have been periods when 
one or other tendency predominated. It may be said in general that 
when the community spirit developed at the expense of the hesychastic 
(owing, largely, to the growth of big monasteries) this led to the weakening 
of the spiritual life of monasticism and to absorption in outward, often 
purely domestic interests. Spiritual revival usually began with a return 
to the inward life, to the silent and contemplative spirit, the re-estab- 
lishment of ‘“‘ hesychasm.’”’ On Mount Athos, such a return to the con- 
templative life (which had at one time been almost wholly lost) was brought 
about by Gregory the Sinaite, although before him there had been some 
outstanding contemplatives such as Nicephoros the Monk. The life of 
Gregory the Sinaite contains a magnificent description of his activity 
on Mount Athos :—See Bivs «al moditeia tod ev aylois watpes Huw Tpryyoplov 
Tob Xwairov.—Ed. I. Pomialovski, St. Petersburg, 1894. 

3Naturally in most cases these gnoseological elements are scattered 
throughout the works of the holy father (in this case of Gregory Palamas). 
This is because the ecclesiastical writers usually had a practical purpose 
of edification and if they went into purely abstract discussions it was 
only to refute the attacks of heretics. As a result the attempt to sys- 
tematise their ‘‘ gnoseology ’’ becomes a kind of “‘ stylisation.”’ Iinally, 
the term itself ‘ gnoseology ”’ is used by us rather loosely (we mean by 
it everything that relates to knowledge, more exactly to the knowledge 
of God and to its ways). 

+“ GBucaos xpnardrntos ’’-—Tept mpocevygs. VL.G. 150, 1117 B. 

5 Tbid, 

8 Oma. Sop. red., 169, 170. 

7 Ibid. 

S*Oma. Sop. oer., 172. 

9Kep. P.G. 150, 1152 BC. (wep. 43). 

10Kep. D.G. 150, 1152 C (xed. 44). 
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tay dikactav amdpacis.’’—P.G. 150, 1347-72. The genuineness of this 
work is contested by O. Jugie on account of the article which appeared 
in 1915 in the “ Byzantine Outlook ” (Vol. I, p. 103, 109). Not having 
this article at hand we cannot form a conclusive opinion. It is certain, 
however, that the ideas contained in the dialogue (in spite of certain verbal 
peculiarities) are in keeping with Gregory’s teaching on man, the soul 
and the body, the nature of evil, etc.—V. Jugie, Palamas, Col. 1749. 

12P.G. 150, 1361 C. 

13Tbidem P.G. 150, 1370 B. 

14Kep. P.G. 150, 1145 D-1148 B (xed. 38-39). 

1S Keo. P.G. 150, 1148 B (ke. 39). 

16 ‘rip tay lepGs jovxaddytwy. P.G. 150, 1104 B. 

17 Ibidem. 150, 1104 AB. 

18 ‘Ay. Tou. P.G. 150, 1233 B.D. 

19In the same Tomos of Sviatogorsk is discussed the opinion of Barlaam 
who understood impassivity as merely the deadening of the passions: 
“rhy tov mabntikod Ka? ek veKpwow amdbeav gpyot, GAAG ph Thy ew ré 
kpertTw Kad? Ew évépyerav.—‘Ay. Tou. P.G. 150, 1233 B. 

20‘Ay. Tou. P.G. 150, 1233 C. 


SOME SAINTS TO BE INVOKED IN 
TIME OF WAR 


The illustrations show some examples of the widespread cultus of 
St. George both in the near and the far East, as well as the cultus of Saints 
Demetrios and Theodore. 

The images themselves are of great interest ; and in these times of 
wars and rumours of war we should assuredly invoke these saints in the 
cause of peace. , 


Sr. GEoRGE’s CuHurCH, IRAPOLY, MALABAR. 
(This belongs to the Catholics of the Malabarese rite). 


The tower is a square raising. In front of the pinnacle is 
a shed of later construction for people (especially women) 
to wait before and, if they like, after the ceremonies in- the 
church. The pillars seen on the side are of the parochial 
house close by. 

In the centre, above the tabernacle, you see the miraculous 
statue of St. George, to whom the present church is dedicated. 
According to the tradition, this statue of a peculiar shape was 
brought here in the thirteenth 
century, from Chayal or Nilak- 
kal, a church established by St. 
Thomas, when it was ruined. 
There are several families here, 
who claim that it was their an- 
cestors who brought this statue 
here. 

Because of the numerous 
favours obtained through the 
intercession of St. George, the 
church, reconstructed in the six- 
teenth century, was dedicated to 
him. The people of this country, 
without distinction of caste or 
creed, have a great veneration for 
the saint and all call him “ Valy- 
achan,” meaning “ grandpapa.” 

Owing to this change in 
dedication, St. Mary’s Church, 
Irapoly, is now generally known 
as St. George’s Church, Irapoly 
(Arivithura). 

THOMAS ARAYATHINAL. 


Photographs were sent by Fr. Thomas 
from which drawings were made by Mr. 
Peter Anson and a student of Queen 
Ann’s Studio, Chelsea. 
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II. 


THe Great AND Hoty Martyrs, DEMETRIOS, GEORGE AND 
THEODORE IN A Coptic CHURCH AT CAIRO. 


«Built of ordinary small brown Egyptian bricks, varied 
here and there with bond-timbers of palm or tamarisk, unmor- 
tised and unconnected, or square pilasters with cap-like pro- 
jections,”’ the church of Abu Sargah (St. Sergius, Cairo) dates 
unaltered in its main features, from at least the eighth century, 
while the crypt is of the sixth century at latest, and probably 
eatlier.! Upon the screen running between the wall or pier 
dividing the /aikal from the North chapel—between the 
abutment formed by the /aika/ screen and the wall—are eight 
panels of 10} x 6} inches. Five of these, containing “ sacred 
subjects,” probably date from the eighth century, contem- 
porary with the founding of the church; the others are later. 

Of the five, two represent the Nativity and the Last Supper ; 
while the three here illustrated appear to portray “the great 
martyrs’: Demetrios (a), George (b), and Theodore (c), 
though there is no very clear ground for the attribution. 

It may be noted that, although the details of carving are 
crude, the rhythmic design is good. 

The “Small Martyrology”’ already contains the entry: 
Thesalonicae Demetrii Martyris, and from then onwards the 
volume of evidence, literary and artistic, for the widespread 
cult of St. Demetrios constantly swells. He is the heavenly 
protector in famine, pestilence and seige; especially does 
he care for the Thesalonicans, defending them against the 
Slavs, appearing in dreams and visions to encourage them to 
fresh action. As the Byzantine “‘ Dismissal Hymn” for his 
feast has it: “The world found in thee, O victor, a mighty 
champion in danger and one who could drive the nations 
back.” ‘Through the frequent miracles in time of war attri- 
buted to his intercession, he seems to have acquired a cultus 
as a patron of armies, and appears as such, clad in armour, 
in the numerous iconographical representations, of which 
that in the accompanying illustration (a) is one. 

He was not himself a soldier, but a layman of Macedonian 
parentage, who was martyred under, it seems, Galerius 
Maximian about 309, being brought bound to the games, 
in the emperor’s presence. 

“ Octavo ante Idus, Demetre sancte, bearis 
Nomini pro Christi tortores passus iniquos.” 
(Wahdebert). 

St. George is well described by the decree “ De Libris 
recipiendis,” attributed to Pope Gelasius (495), as being 
among those “whose names are justly venerated among 


1So A. J. Butler: The Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, 1884. 
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men, but whose actions are only known to God.” All we 
know of him is that he suffered at or near Lydda, also called 
Diosopolis, in Palestine, probably before the time of Con- 
Stantine. His cult, however, is early and widespread, both 
in the East and in the West. The Byzantine liturgy eulogises 
him as “the deliverer of captives and protector of the poor, 
the physician of the feeble and combatant of kings, champion 
and great martyr.” In the West, his cu/tus was by no means 
only subsequent to the crusades, though the contact with 
Byzantium that these involved certainly increased Western 
interest. Long before, the church of S. Georgio in Velabro 
had been dedicated to him in Rome; Clovis had built the 
monastery at Baralle in his honour; in this country there 
had been an Anglo-Saxon translation of his acts; the church 
at Doncaster was dedicated to him in 1061. These are but 
examples. 

The third panel is variously called St. Theodore or St. 
Mercurius, but, in view of the fame of St. Theodore and 
the fact that he is frequently grouped with Saints Demetrios 
and George, the former seems the more likely attribution. 

St. Theodore’s panegyric was composed by St. Gregory of 
Nyssa. After the martyrdom his body was taken to Enchais, 
where he was so greatly venerated that the city was often 
called Theodoropolis. In the twelfth century his body was 
translated to Brindisi, of which city he is the patron saint, 
and his head to Gaeta. Churches are dedicated to him at 
Constantinople, Jerusalem, Damascus, etc. in the East, and 
at Venice, Rome, etc. in the West. 

Theodore seems to have been born in East Syria, or some- 
times Armenia is mentioned. He enlisted in the army, and 
went with the Cohors Tyronum to winter quarters in Pontus. 
When the emperor’s edict against Christians was issued, he 
was brought before a court at Amasea and told to sacrifice 
to the gods. He denied their existence and made a profession 
of faith in Jesus Christ. The judges—in pity for his youth— 
gave him time for reflection, which time he spent in burning 
the temple of Cybele. He was again taken prisoner, and, 
after torments, burned at the stake. The martyrdom appears 
to have taken place on February 17th, 306, under Galerius 
Maximian, as the Menologies give that day for his feast. The 
Greeks and Armenians also honour him on the first Saturday 
in Lent, and the Roman Martyrology gives November 9th. 

* * * * 


“‘ May Christ, our true God, have mercy on us . . . by the 

prayers of His spotless and all-pure Mother . . . of the holy, 

lorious and triumphant martyrs, whose memory we celebrate, 
and of all the saints.””! E.J.B.F. 


1 Byzantine Liturgy. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


TWO DECISIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS “PRO ORIENTE CHRISTIANO.” 


The Tablet (November 20th, 1937), quoting Irenikon, calls 
attention to two decisions of this Congress held in Rome under 
the chairmanship of Cardinal Lavitrano as follows :— 

(x) “ Attempts at individual conversions in the unionist 

_ apostolate (barring the reception into the Church of 
individuals who ate seriously and spontaneously convinced 
of its truth) have been declared indiscreet, from both a 
social and individual point of view’; (passed with only 
one dissentient vote) ; 

(2) “This Congress recommends the opening of foreign 
missions of the Eastern rite in the Far East, as in the eyes 
of the Orthodox the existence of such missions would be 
the acid test of our sincere esteem for Eastern rites, 
instead of a lip-service which they suspect to be inspired 
by the Latin Church to meet the necessity of our re- 
unionist apostolate.” 


THE ITALO-ALBANIANS. 


By a decree of the Congregation of Eastern Rites an eparchy 
of the Byzantine rite has been set up at Piana de Greci in Sicily. 
Cardinal Lavitrano, Archbishop of Palermo, will be its 
Apostolic Administrator with Papa Giuseppe Perniciaro 
(Rector of the Italo-Albanian seminary at Palermo) as Auxiliary 
Bishop of the Byzantine rite. 

There are five churches and two country chapels and some 
seven thousand Catholics of the Byzantine rite in this town 
situated ten miles south of Palermo. 

The Albanians came here first in 1488, and it was the scene 
of the labours of the saintly Oratorian priest George Guzzetta 
who was instrumental in founding an Oratory of the Byzantine 
rite, which now, however, has ceased to exist. 

By a decree of the same Congregation the great Byzantine 
Monastery of Grottaferrata has been raised to the position of 
an Abbey Nuallius. 


THE SOCIETY OF ST. JOHN. CHRYSOSTOM 
Under the auspices of the Society and through the kindness 
of Canon Reardon, parish priest of St. Patrick’s, Soho, the 
Chapel of the English Martyrs, which is a separate building 
approached by a flight of stairs at the entrance of the church, 
will be set aside as a Chapel of the Byzantine Rite and will be 

furnished accordingly. This is but a temporary move. 
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Those who wish to help in this work, write to the Hon. 
Secretary, C. F. L. St. George, Esq., The Corner House, 
Old Heathfield, Sussex. 


A CORRECTION. 
In October issue of 1937, p. 218, Patriarchate of Jerusalem. 
In place of the Lord Timotheos Namalis, read the Lord 
Timotheos Themelis. i 


CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE. 


We call on all our readers to observe the Octave of Prayer 
for Unity, from January 18th to 25th. 

Last year’s Christmas number of Christus Rex was specially 
devoted to this subject. Write to the Secretary, Mount 
Olivet, Frensham, Farnham, Surrey. 


THE SOPHIA-IDEA. 

We have indeed given much space to this problem in our 
last year’s issue: a review of the book From Dyad to Triad 
(January); the discussion of the Sophia-idea in Soloviev (April 
and July); a review of the criticism of Father Bulgakov’s works 
onthe subject (July); and again in this number, Dr. Arendzen’s 
review of Father Bulgakovw’s book, The Wisdom of God. 

Indeed, Sophiology has received its fair meed of criticism 
of an adverse kind and our writers have found the doctrine 
based on error. However, all Catholic criticism in England 
has not been of the same kind. Since, for the time being, we 
do not intend to pursue the question further, it is only fitting 
that we should make room here for the comments of these 
other writers. 

E. I. Watkin, writing on The Transfiguration of the Cosmos 
(Sobornost, June, 1937), says :— 

“ Without committing myself to detailed acceptance of 
the theses of Russian Sophiology, which, truth to tell, 
shows a dangerous tendency (I am thinking particularly of 
Berdyaev) to the pantheistic notion that somehow man in 
the concrete is coeternal with God, I welcome this devotion 
to the Divine Wisdom and its desire to explore the depths 
of speculative and practical truth which lie undeveloped 
in the Christian doctrine of Sophia. For it contains the 
doctrines and programme of the Church-Kingdom and of 
the transfiguration of the world which it must affect.” 
Mote important, however, is the review of Father Bulgakov’s 
book, The Wisdom of God, by Archbishop Goodier in The 
Month (November, 1937). The Archbishop quotes from 
the book and then comments thus :- - 
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‘Side by side with a revelation of the personal being of God, a 
doctrine of Divine Wisdom, either in God or with God.” (p. 50). 


“In other words, the Bible distinguishes between God 
and Wisdom: is this merely a figure of speech, or does it 
point to a means of understanding better God and His mani- 
festations ? The answer to this question is what is meant by 
‘Sophiology.’ The Professor naturally begins with a dis- 
cussion of the Blessed Trinity, and he finds in Sophia the ablest 
and safest distinction between the divine Persons. 


‘The Father represents the transcendental principal within the 
Holy Trinity, he who does not reveal himself but is revealed, in so far 
as he is immanent in the two Hypostases which reveal Him? (p. 65). 


““ With this as the key to his exposition we must briefly 
summarize the rest. The Father is the Source of Wisdom, 
subjective Sophia, in whom Sophia and Ousia (Being) are one. 
The Son is the complete manifestation of that Wisdom, 
objective Sophia ; He therefore possesses Sophia as His own 
Ousia. He is the Wisdom of God. But this is done through 
the Spirit of love, which alone is the life of God and therefore 
of his Sophia; the Holy Spirit, therefore, is the Spirit of 
Sophia, without whom it could not be. 

““ The discussion then comes to the meaning of Creation, 
to the Divine Sophia as manifested in ‘ creaturely Sophia.’ 
At once the writer is confronted with the time-old problem 
of existence, the distinction between the Absolute and the 
relative, and the way by which the creature can come to know 
its Creator. He meets the problem, in succession to the 
Greek Fathers, by type and prototype. ‘ Nothing new is intro- 
duced for God by the life of the world of creatures... . Its being is 
only a reflection and a mirror of the world of God.... Thus the 
doctrine of Sophia as the prototype of creation finds ample support in 
the tradition of the Church.” (pp. 99-101). 


So does he deal with the Incarnation and the Church. Th 
Archbishop at the end of his article expresses himself thus :— 


“With all this, excepting perhaps one single phrase, 
the Latin Catholic cannot but most heartily agree; he 
rejoices to find how deeply, in fundamentals, East and West 
are at one.” 


This we think is sufficient to show that all Catholic criticism 
is not of the same kind. We cannot but reiterate what we 
said at the end of our summary of the discussion in Irenikon 
in the July issue :— 

“One would like to see the teaching of the Fathers 
about the Sophia treated of ina monograph. The Fathers, 
however, should be read in the light of the theological 
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tradition of their own period and not in that of an idealistic 
philosophy.” 


ORIENTAL STUDIES AT THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON.! 


Notes Sent sy Paut A. McNett, M.A., Liprartan, IBERo- 
AMERICAN LIBRARY. 

“When the Catholic University of America was opened 
in 1889, Dr. Hyvernat had been selected as one of five 
young men to build a Pontifical University in North America. 
He was appointed Professor of Oriental Languages and 
Archaeology, and Chief of the Department of Semitic and 
Egyptian Literature, as a member of the original staff of this 
new Institution, forty-eight years ago. 

“While the University approaches the half century mark 
(1939) Dr. Hyvernat is still busy with research and the selection 
of material for his library now known as the Hyvernat Foun- 
dation of Christian Oriental Literatures. It numbers nineteen 
thousand volumes and includes the most important periodicals 
of Archaeological studies and the results of expeditions, 
essential to research of this kind. It has been catalogued 
by Miss M. Allen. 

“Before coming to the University Dr. Hyvernat had 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts at the University 
of France, at Lyons in 1876. He attended the Divinity 
Seminary at Sulpice, Issy, 1877-79. He received the Doctorate 
of Divinity at the Pontifical University of Rome in 1882. 
He was later Professor of Oriental Languages at the Pro- 
paganda, Rome, 1885-89. He was professor of Assyriology 
and Egyptology at the Roman Seminary 1885-88. During 
that period he went on a scientific mission to Armenia for 
the French Government. 

“ The appointment to the staff of the Catholic University 
of America in 1899 meant a sacrifice to a young man following 
this kind of research because the material for research in this 
subject was limited in America. There were only a few men 
even interested in doing research, much less cooperating. 

““ When Dr. Hyvernat first came to the University it was 
essential to gather together from all over the world suitable 
material. This was slow and difficult work as funds were 
never plentiful. In 1906 he was given some encouragement 
by being enabled to purchase the library of Bernard Stade in 
Leipzig. This was due to the generosity of E. Francis 
Riggs, Esq. Dr. Stade had taught theology at the University 


1 These notes sent us from Washington have had to be greatly curtailed 
on account of space.—EDITOR. 
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of Giessen for thirty-one years. He had specialised in Arabic 
and Ethiopic. His library contained a large section on Semitic 
philology. It was especially rich in the History of the Hebrew 
people and the Old Testament. Although Dr. Stade was not 
a Catholic his library contained fundamental knowledge and 
therefore was required by the Catholic University of Americ. 

“Dr. Hyvernat’s greatest work has been largely in the 
Coptic language. The Coptics are the Christian descendants 
of the Ancient Egyptians. The two principal dialects are : 
Sahidic of Upper Egypt and the Memphitic of Lower Egypt. 
Greek letters are used for the alphabet. 

“Dr. Hyvernat served as Director of the Coptic Section 
of the Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium. This 
now numbers 108 volumes. The other members of the 
Department at the University, Dr. Romanus Butin and Dr. 
Vaschalde served as members of a joint committee of publi- 
cation with the professors of the Oriental Faculty of the 
University of Louvain and collaborated in the preparation 
of the section of the Acta Martyrum. 

“In 1905 a marvellous discovery was made in a cistern of 
an abandoned monastery on the banks of the Nile. A set of 
manuscripts were found which were written probably in the 
year 1000, in the Coptic language. These were purchased by 
J. Pierpont Morgan and are known as the Morgan Coptic 
Manuscripts. Dr. Hyvernat was engaged to organize these 
for the Morgan Library. 

“ These are some of the subjects about which Dr. Hyvernat 
has written: The Work of the Popes for the Advancement 
of Oriental Learning; The Teaching of Hebrew in Our 
Seminaries ; Oriental Schools; Collection of Arabic, Coptic 
and Carshooin Manuscripts belonging to Dr. Cyrus Adler ; 
Vatican Syriac Manuscripts, Old and New Press Marks ; 
Acta Martyrum, Edierunt, and Acta Martyrum, Interpretati, 
both works done in cooperation with I. Balestri ; An Account 
of the Golden Purple Codex of the Pierpont Morgan Collec- 
tion; Check List of Coptic Manuscripts in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library; Etude sur les Versions de la Bible. 

“Two professors who have cooperated with Dr. Hyvernat 
for many years are: (1) Rev. Dr. Romanus Butin, S.M., 
professor of Hebrew and Ethiopic. He is also Curator of the 
Museum. Dr. Butin served in the past in charge of the 
American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem. 

“(2) Dr. Vaschalde is an expert in Arabic and Assyro- 
Babylonian languages. He has completed for the Corpus 
Scriptorum Christianorum an edition of Denys Bar Salibi’s 
Commentary on the Gospel of St. Mark. This includes a 
critical edition of the Syriac text and a Latin translation.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DeEAR REVEREND FATHER, 

From Count Bennigsen’s letter which appeared in the 
October number of the E.C.Q., it would seem that my own 
in the July number has been misunderstood—a further proof 
that to know is not necessarily to understand ! 

Who would imagine that one could seek to compare or 
contrast Nicholas Berdyaev with Mlle. Danzas—certainly I had 
no intention of so doing. In my letter I wished only to make 
two points: the first, that the book of J. N. Danzas on the 
religious aspect of the Russian people ought not to be taken— 
and Catholic opinion has frequently so misunderstood it—as 
giving the authentic aspect; the second, that it should not 
equally be thought, as might happen among non-Catholics 
and has in fact occurred in Berdyaev’s summary, to be repre- 
sentative of the authentic Catholic or Russian Catholic point 
of view on the matters dealt with in it. 

To illustrate the first point, I thought it probably of greater 
interest to your readers to give the opinion of Berdyaev 
rather than my own: and for the second, I contented myself 
with a bare statement, because its proof is outside the scope 
of a letter. Lastly, wishing to demonstrate my impersonal 
standpoint, I appended to the letter merely an indication of 
my work, instead of my name. 

Now that this letter has provoked a controversy, would 
you be good enough to explain that it is not really in point, 
and that I take no part in the discussion : but am content to 
subscribe myself 

Yours truly, 
Dom CrLemMENT LIALINE. 
Prieuré Benedictin 
d’Amay-sur-Meuse. 


We now consider this correspondence closed. 

We would, however, say in comment on N. Berdyaev’s 
criticism quoted in the first letter, that Catholicism certainly 
does produce a triumphant happiness in those who are faithful 
to its spirit. Yet at the same time we do consider the Russian 
religio-philosophical thought worthy of interest and study 
(witness the space we have allowed to the discussion of the 
Sophia-idea). In this regard we would call attention to the 
review of Father Bulgakov’s book, The Wisdom of God, in 
The Month of November, 1937. We also hope in some future 
issues to go into the question of the theological training for 
the priesthood among both Catholics and Orthodox, a point 
touched on in Professor Berdyaev’s letter. 

Epiror. 
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RITES IN SYRIA. 


A long letter from the Syrian Catholic bishop of Urima appeared under 
this title in The Catholic Herald of September 1oth, 1937, and, as far as 
we know, called forth no comment. The subject appears to us of interest 
and we hope may produce some discussion. We give the letter in an 
abridged form. = 
Sir, 

Why do British and American Catholics, who are so fervent 
in their own country, allow Protestantism to represent their 
countries in the East ? 

There is at the moment an excellent opportunity for Catholics 
out here: the whole world is interested in the question of 
Unity between Christians. Now, I think it is necessary to 
destroy former prejudices, and above all the idea that Rome 
wants to Latinise us, and thinks less of us than she does of 
the Latins. Naturally, prayer, and a great deal of courteous 
and understanding charity are always necessary. 

Many of our young people enter the Latin Religious 
Orders, for they cannot find among our less strict monks the 
complete discipline practised in monasteries in the West. 
Why cannot this be effectively organised in our Rites, as it is 
in the West ? 

The most practical way to do this would be to follow 
the example of St. Theresa of Avila, and independently of 
the present monks, to establish a reformed branch of the 
Order of St. Basil, adapted to modern needs, like the Augus- 
tinians of the Assumption. I take the Order of St. Basil as 
an example, because it is everywhere held in honour, and 
St. Benedict himself called him in his Rule, ‘‘ Our Father 
St. Basil.” 

This branch would receive people from every rite, each 
with the Mass and Breviary of his own rite, but living a com- 
munity life. Only in this way would this Panritual Order 
be able to :— 


(a) Find enough scope and enough workers for every 
possibility, and not to stagnate. An isolated rite would not 
be enough. 

(b) Form a permanent and living link between our different 
rites, and against the particularist spirit which characterises 
them, and weakens them—especially when their interests 
clash—to the great scandal of all. 

(c) Show them all in a tangible way the Unity of Faith 
in the variety of rites grouped together. 

(d) Carry weight by this strong Catholic United Front 
against our adversaries, who have united so successfully as 
“to give us an energetic example ” as Pius XI said at the 
pilgrimage in honour of St. Theresa, on April ath. 
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(e) To do works which are useful to a// the rites, but which 
are too expensive to be undertaken by them separately— 
especially in the small towns ; such as Schools, Orphanages, 
etc. Do not forget this fact—in the East we are already in 
quite a small minority, and besides this, we are divided into 
as many as seven rites and different groups, which are inde- 
pendent of each other iw everything. Each group has its local 
ordinary, its Clergy, its Church, its Good Works, its 
Possessions, etc. 

%* Mor. J. J. Hanna HEBBE, 
Bishop of Urima. 
Syrian Catholic Bishop in Gezira. 


DEAR FATHER, 

The Dominican Centre of Russian Studies ‘‘ Istina,” in 
collaboration with the different Oriental missions in Paris, 
is organising an Oriental Marian Exhibition and a Marian 
Congress in February next, and the Society of St. John Chry- 
sostom has been asked if it could help to collect funds to defray 
the expenses, and to make it known. I should be much 
obliged if you could kindly insert the following notice in the 
Eastern Churches Quarterly :— 


“On the occasion of the Marian Jubilee granted to 
France by His Holiness Pius XI in commemoration of the 
fourth century of its consecration to the Blessed Virgin 
by Louis XIII, the Dominican Centre of Russian Studies 
“TIstina,” in collaboration with the different Oriental 
missions in Paris, is organising in February next an Oriental 
Marian Exhibition and a Marian Congress under the 
patronage of His Excellency Monsignor Chaptal. The 
Exhibition will contain eikons, reproductions of eikons, 
photographs of Eastern sanctuaries and churches, liturgical 
vestments, publications, etc., relating to the cult of the 
Blessed Virgin in Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, Greece, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Roumania and Russia. A three 
days’ Congress will be held in connection with the Exhi- 
bition, during which theologians will expound the Catholic 
Orthodox doctrine of the intercession of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

Contributions will be gratefully received and forwarded 
by the Hon. Secretary of the Society of St. John Chrysostom, 
C. F. L. St. George, Esq., The Corner House, Old Heath- 


field, Sussex.” 


We recommend the above cause. It is very important to realise the 
position of Our Lady in reunion work.—EniTor. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Chrétiens désunis : Principes d’un “ Oecuménisme ” catholique, 
by M.-J. Congar, O.P. Pp. xix—4o03. 35 francs. (Editions 
du Cerf, Paris, 1937). 

Pére Congar’s book is one that commands admiration om 
many counts. It is not only his erudition, nor his pene- 
tration of the truths of Faith, nor his great-hearted charity, 
but quite as much his courage that strikes us. Fearlessly he 
faces the fact that Christianity is divided, and asks himself 
what that means, and forces us too to face the obligations 
which such a situation, viewed sub specie aeternitatis, imposes 
on us. Ironically, but none the less firmly, he exposes the 
meaning of Unity and Catholicity and all that these essential 
characteristics of the Church involve for Protestants, Angli- 
cans, Orthodox. Still more courageously, perhaps, he points 
out what needs correcting in the outlook of Catholics them- 
selves, and indicates in broad outline what course they should 
adopt, and how they not only can, but need, to go and meet 
half-way those who are sincerely working for the recovery 
of Christendom’s unity. 

Pére Congar is, in one sense, a pioneer, for the problem 
set by Oecumenism has not, we believe, been hitherto ap- 
proached as a whole, from the Catholic point of view, with 
quite the same depth and breadth of outlook. In another 
sense he is but the seriba doctus who, like the Church, is ever 
bringing out of his treasure new things and old: zew things, 
for he draws abundantly on more recent Catholic literature, 
buried for the most part in specialist periodicals, and makes 
good use of current non-Catholic works; and old, for he 
shows that his presentation is firmly based on the teaching 
of the great Scholastics, of the Fathers and of the Scriptures 
themselves. 

In common with all who have made contact with the 
Reunion Movement, he insists on the need of sympathetic 
mutual understanding. It is not enough to know that this or 
that is wrong, nor to be able to “ prove ” that it is wrong. 
One cannot present one’s proof effectively unless one has 
appreciated the mental background of others. Here there is 
need for study by all parties concerned: there is evidence 
enough that the Catholic Church is not understood, 
that its “‘ system ” is caricatured by others; but Catholics too 
need to realize that the religion of others is not made up simply 
of the errors which they profess, but of truths, sometimes 
distorted, sometimes not, which ate really common property. 
The Church holds the fulness of truth in herself; but her 
members can scarcely boast of living that truth in its fulness, 
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if only for the reason that the depositum fidei on which the 
Church lives is, by its divine character, qualitatively inex- 
haustible, and from age to age reveals within itself new ways 
of expressing itself in men’s thoughts and lives. Therefore 
it will take more than a working knowledge of Catholicism 
and a superficial study of the religion of others, to discover 
the common truth, where alone the contact can be made, and 
from which alone mutual waderstanding can begin. Without 
mutual understanding nothing can humanly be hoped for. 
And to hope for the return to Unity without doing what is 
humanly possible borders on presumption. 

The cornerstone of Pére Congar’s position is his develop- 
ment of the meaning of the Church’s Catholicity. It is she 
whole of humanity which Christ came to save; humanity not in 
any abstract sense, but humanity in the concrete, manifesting 
itself as it does in such a variety of cultures, mentalities, indi- 
viduals; a// are to be imbued with Christ. This is both 
the Church’s task and that which makes her Catholic. The 
Slav mentality, for instance, is a manifestation of humanity 
which, caught up in Christ, still remains a Slav mentality and 
differs from the Latin mentality. It may glimpse aspects 
of Christ, it will certainly express itself externally in ways 
which are foreign to the Latin mind. The Catholicity of the 
Church’s Unity can and should embrace all. It is the same 
principle which in the Mission field aims at establishing a 
native clergy so that, zn their own way, they may bring Christ 
to their fellow-countrymen (cf. the Holy Father’s projected 
Exposition of Missionary and Eastern Art). So too Catholic 
Action aims at making of Youth, a Christian Youth; of the 
worker, a Christian worker; of the employer, a Christian 
employer; of the student, a Christian student. Until Christ 
permeates every nation, every group, every individual—such 
as they are in their concrete human reality—the Body of 
Christ, which is the Church, will not have reached the full 
stature desired by its Head. Till then the Church is lacking 
by so much, and in #h/s sense there is always room for deploring 
the loss to the Church of those whose natural and supernatural 
gifts are exercised outside her communion. Has not one 
often thought and said: “ What a fine Catholic So-and-so 
would make! ” 

This flexibility and adaptability of the Church, which she 
has from Christ Himself, will, as developed in this book, be 
new to many. The presentation is not “ milk for babes,” 
but for those who are interested in the movement, indeed for 
all theologians, it will provide much food for thought and 
we hope for active thought. Its every detail we would not 
necessarily endorse, but such details have been deliberately 
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left unmentioned here—as have also the not infrequent 
misprints, surprising in a book so well produced—because 
its ““ grandes lignes” are so eminently sound. It is a book 
from which Protestants, High Anglicans, Orthodox and 
Catholics can alike profit. It is a book, we think, which 


will make history. M. Bevenot, S.J. 


La Mariologie de saint Jean Damascéne. Par C. Chevalier, S.J. 
(Orientalia Christiana Analecta 109). Pontificium Institu- 
tum Orientalium Studiorum. Roma, 1936. 


There has long been wanted a book on the Mariology of 
St. John Damascene, which is a treasure-house of Catholic 
theology and devotion. He is one of the greatest Doctor- 
saints of God’s Immaculate Mother, and we should like to 
see him called the Doctor of the Immaculate Conception. 
All welcome, therefore, to the author who has written what 
we believe to be the first complete book on the question. 
It received the prize of the “Concours International de 
l'Institut Catholique de Paris,” which is testimony to the 
importance of the subject, and the ability with which certain 
parts of it are handled. But it is unfortunate that before 
publication it does not appear to have had the advantage of 
drastic revision by a mature scholar. It contains so much of 
value, such exhaustive and laborious accumulation of texts, 
such careful and often penetrating analyses, and also such 
joie de vivre, that its faults should not have been allowed to 
pass. Fortunately it has now been subjected by Pére Grumel 
to an appreciative castigation which covers twenty-eight 
pages of the July—Sept. issue of Echos d’Orient. We hope 
that this will not discourage a new edition, but will lead to 
a more critical one. 

The Divine Maternity, the fact that Our Lady is Mother 
of God, is the central fact from which flows all that the 
Damascene writes about her. Indeed it is the central fact 
for every Catholic theologian. We wish that anyone who 
imagines that Catholic theology in modern times has exhibited 
an exaggerated devotion to Our Lady, would read the 
Damascene! For thinking in terms of the Mother of God, 
with a doctrine which is both Christological and traditional, 
he stands the champion of that doctrine on Our Lady and that 
love for her which is the Catholic’s glory. Since she is the 
Mother of God, all else follows. 

We have only space here to comment upon one matter of 
consequence. We said that we should like to see the Damas- 
cene called the Doctor of the Immaculate Conception. 
The proofs that he asserted the dogma are numerous. ‘They 
can be drawn, for example, from the contrast between Mary 
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and Eve, and from what he says about the grace of Our Lady. 
Pére Chevalier is able to give many. Some of these Péte 
Grumel criticises, adding others himself. Perhaps some 
more, developed in an article in the Downside Review for April, 
1934, may be of use to Pére Chevalier in a later edition. For 
instance, there is a psychological argument. One can collect 
from the Damascene passages which show the consequences 
for Adam of his fall, and all these consequences are opposed 
to what he affirms of Mary (e.g., M.G., xcvi, 676 A-C). 
Again, there is the special operation of God in the making of 
Mary, with a reference to the work of the Holy Spirit (who, 
of course, is the Giver of grace). Pére Grumel does well 
to point to the passage which says that the seed which gene- 
rated her was altogether pure and to the surprise of the 
Damascene at her death, which is accounted for by assimilation 
to that of her Son. 

With this critic we altogether reject the notion—based on 
no solid evidence and a forgetfulness of chronology—which 
ascribes to the Damascene a so-called “‘ theological prudence ” 
on this matter. The famous objection drawn from his 
mention of a “purification” (x4@apos) of Mary at the 
Annunciation is accurately explained by Pére Chevalier as 
standing for an accession of sanctity which was to prepare 
her to receive the Divine Person, but some of the passages he 
quotes in his support do not prove this. Pére Grumel, who 
will not have a good case spoilt by faulty argument, refers 
rather to the “ Dionysian” theory of the “ purification” of 
the angels where there was no previous fault. There is 
contemporary evidence enough for such a use of xd9apas, 
meaning an increase of holiness for Mary at the Annunciation, 
(cf. Antipater of Bosra, M.G. Ixxxv, 1780D—81A, and Pére 
Jugie in the article “ Immaculée Conception ”’ of the Diction- 
natre de Théologie Catholique). But I believe St. John Damascene 
shows his own mind when he says that as Mary’s body “ re- 
ceived the consuming fire of the divinity, and like gold 
unalloyed remained unconsumed” (XCVI, 733A), while to 
ordinary Christians he has the passage: “ Let us be beotited 
more and more, spending the a//oyed coin, that we may live 
for ever pure with the Pure One who burns and makes divine” 
(ib. 765C.) I tried to develop this in the article alluded to. 

We hope that this book, which seems a first labour of love, 
will bear fruit to the honour of Our Lady and this great 
Doctor of the Church, and that a new and corrected edition 
will later see the light. Much profit would result therefrom. 
The printing of the present issue is not up to standard, and 


should be submitted to revision. 
Dom Rarpy RUSSELL. 
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De Fontibus Iuris Ecclesiastici Syro-Malankarensium Commen- 
tarius Historico-canonicus. Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis. 1937. 


_ This work by the Revd. Placid of St. Joseph, Carmelite 
Tertiary of the Syro-Malabar Rite, is one of a series of “ Fonti 
issued by the Congregation for the Eastern Church in connec- 
tion with thg codification of Canon Law. It consists of seven 
chapters dealing with the ecclesiastical history of Malabar 
from the earliest period down to the year 1936. The first 
six are divided each into two parts, historical and canonical. 
while the seventh gives a short account of the laws and 
customs which are now in force or should be in force among 
the Jacobites of the country. The most interesting part 
of the work naturally is in the last four chapters which deal 
with the Monophysite Church in India, its gradual adoption 
of the Antiochene Rite, its factions and schisms, its customs, 
and the return of certain of its adherents to Catholic unity. 

The following criticisms and comments are proffered. 
On page 16 the author gives Yule’s translation of a passage 
in the Topographia Christiana on the presence of Persian 
Christians in Ceylon, and wrongly attributes it to Dr. Mingana. 
On page 36 there appears an unhappy note on the etymology 
of “ Maldives”; the author seems to be unaware that the 
language of that group of islands is Aryan and closely akin 
to Sinhalese and that the name is derived from the principal 
island Male. In any case the fact that the Maldives are coral 
atolls should have made him pause before connecting the name 
with the Dravidian word for “mountain.” 

In connection with the new Catholic body we may note 
the local “correction” of the Jacobite books mentioned on 
p. 84. This has not prevented the unfortunate retention in 
the Trisagion of the addition made by Peter the Fuller, though 
its orthodoxy has been assured by the insertion of “‘ Christ ” 
before “who wast crucified for us.” Peter’s addition, of 
course, in view of its history is rejected by the Syrian Catholics 
and by the Maronites, and for that matter by every Catholic 
community. On p. 88 occurs the statement “‘ Non habent 
missam Praesanctificatorum ut Syri,” apparently those of the 
Catholic patriarchate for on p. 104 we are told that this Mass 
is not in use among the Jacobites. Yet this Liturgy, known 
in Syriac as “the Signing of the Chalice,” actually is printed 
in the Trivandrum Mass-book of 1934, where it has been taken 
bodily from that published by the Patriarch Rahmani at 
Sharfeh in 1922. 

Touching the Jacobites it is to be regretted that on pages 
104 and 105 more explicit details have not been given as 
to the method of giving Holy Communion and of adminis- 
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tering Extreme Unction, of which last two forms are said 
to exist. 

In spite of these blemishes the author is to be congratulated 
on his work, which gives much useful information otherwise 
not readily obtainable. H.W.C. 


Saint Augustine of Hippo. By the Very Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P. 
(London: Sands). 1937, xix + 408 pages with four maps. 
125. 6d. net. 


As the subtitle explains, this book on St. Augustine con- 
tains a series of “‘ essays dealing with his life and times and 
some features of his work.”” In the Prefatory Note the author 
explains the origin of these essays and thereby justifies their 
slight disparity. The book, therefore, does not mean to 
offer a complete and systematic account of St. Augustine, but 
rather to throw light on particular aspects of the great figure 
and on the background against which it stood out. Thus 
the book provides a very useful setting for the study of more 
technical and deeper subjects which centre round the Doctor 
of Hippo. This modesty of purpose however must not be 
misunderstood: the work done here is a work of very 
thorough, very healthy erudition, and a work accomplished 
with the graceful depth of a loving and understanding mind. 
The book is so completely saturated with beautifully trans- 
lated texts that it furnishes the reader not only with a his- 
torical frame but also with a genuine introduction into the 
mind of St. Augustine. They display a truly remarkable 
familiarity with the sources. : 

For this Quarterly the main interest lies obviously in the 
two essays on the Donatist schism (VII and VIII). The 
matter with which Father Pope deals here is very delicate, 
but has been admirably handled. No stone of the problem 
has been left unturned. The problem of schism is always 
he same, and the way the author has exposed St. Augustine’s 

osition reveals the perpetual arguments on which schism 
basen its defence ever since it rose in the history of the Church, 
The conclusion of this brilliant exposition is that St. Augustine 
represents the genuine Catholic attitude which the Church 
has maintained throughout the centuries. In Donatism— 
and in all schism for that matter—there were the pretensions 
to exclusive sanctity (so plainly contradicted by the facts), 
the continual shifting from dogmatic to disciplinary, from 
general to personal and irrelevant arguments, the inclination 
towards a violent treatment of the Catholics, the innate 
particularism which escapes the most convincing argument, 
uncertainty and unhappiness, and—last not least—the anti- 
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intellectualism and mental torpor induced through living 
in schism. There ate no doubt individual exceptions, but 
one does not judge by exceptions. “Schism,” says the 
author, after St. Augustine and St. Thomas, “ though distinct 
in nature from heresy, yet tends of its very nature to become 
heresy since it is in effect the repudiation of a cardinal doctrine, 
namely, the indivisible Unity of the Church ” (p. 282). Already 
St. Thomas had concluded: “ At first sight and from one 
angle schism appears to be a different thing from heresy ; 
yet there is no schism which does not fashion for itself some 
heresy—for example, that it is right to have left the Church” 
(p. 282, cf. S. Theol., II—IIae, XXXIX, 1, ad 3). St. 
Augustine formulates the relation between heresy and schism 
thus : “ Heresy is a schism grown old” (p. 285). The 
greatest difficulty “with these unhappy people, who had 
not originated but inherited their schismatical state, and 
who were—many of them at least—in good faith,” was their 
inability to grasp the real meaning and character of the Church. 
The recent Oxford Congress has brought to light once more 
this observation of St. Augustine. Then there is the Dona- 
tists’ claim to be “Catholics,” and their inability “to see the 
difference between a Sacrament validly and licitly administered 
and a Sacrament validly and illicitly administered ” (p. 295). 
The difficulty of the problem of schism lies in the fact 
that, being a falling away from the Union of love which is 
the base of Christianity, it is primarily the “heresy” of de- 
viated will. And the deviation of the will makes havoc of 
the mind’s harmony which it is very difficult to restore. 
Of this fact, too, St. Augustine was aware. That is why 
he—as we to-day—knew of no better means of restoring 
union than “peaceful discussion of the points that divide 
our respective Communions” (p. 324). This was St. Augus- 
tine’s primary preoccupation coupled with a generous forget- 
fulness of outrages of the past, however unjustifiable. Hence 
it is most unfair to accuse him of being “ always in favour 
of forcible repression of schism” as has become the custom 
among modern writers, even Catholics. Father Pope must 
be congratulated on his able apology of St. Augustine’s con- 
duct. In fact, post-Reformation individualism is only too 
inclined to consider the position of the individual towards 
the Church as one of absolute freedom. Though joining 
the Church is the decision of free will, this freedom is very 
definitely not absolute: the invitation to join the visibly one 
Church of Christ is doubtless an invitation of love, but it is an 
invitation of Divine love and therefore bears in itself Divine 
command and Divine sanction. God alone is absolutely 
free. Out freedom can be but a participated freedom, 
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essentially dependent on God’s freedom. The ‘ compelle 
intrare° was not invented by St. Augustine: Christ engraved 
this ‘ compulsion’ with the nails of His Cross on the hearts 
of each of us. Tow 


La Priére des Eglises de Rite Byzantin. Tome 1. L’offce divin, 
la liturgie, les sacraments, pat le R. P. F. Mercenier et M. le 
chanoine Francois Paris. (Prieuré d’Amay-sur-Meuse, Bel- 
gique). pp. xxxv, 450. No price. 

There has for long been a real need for a book on the 
Byzantine Rite which contained in itself not only the Divine 
Liturgy but also the Divine Office and the administration of 
the Sacraments. 

It is true that there appeared in 1891 and 1894 the Euchology 
and Book of Needs translated from the Russian by G. V. Shann 
but these were not very satisfactory and now are long out of 
print. Hence the present work is particularly welcome. 

Most people who take an interest in the Eastern Rites will 
know something of the Liturgies and their structure but few 
will know anything of the Divine Office which accompanies 
the Liturgy. From this work it will be seen that the Office 
is not nearly so difficult to understand as those who have 
assisted at it may have supposed. The offices have a regular 
formation which does not greatly vary for the little Hours 
and which is only amplified for Vespers and Matins. This 
latter Office is the true morning service and on the eves of 
Sunday and greater feasts is conjoined to Vespers to form 
the Vigil Service. When this occurs the Night Office, which 
is of lesser importance, is omitted altogether. There are two 
forms of Compline, Little and Great, of which the latter 
is only said in the great Lent though it may be said in the 
Lent of Christmas and the Apostles. 

One of the most striking features of the Byzantine Office 
is the use of the poetical compositions known as Canons. 
There is nothing in the West which corresponds with these 
compositions which are the work of the great Doctors and 
writers of the Eastern Church. A Canon, proper to the day, 
forms an integral part of Matins and there are appropriate 
Canons contained in the Offices of anointing the sick and 
burial of the dead. 

This valuable work contains a useful introduction giving 
a full description of the form of church vestments, and other 
appurtenances used in the Byzantine Rite. These are illus- 
trated by a plan and drawings, which latter might have been 
rather better done. Moreover, the description of the church 
is only applicable to one attached to a monastic establishment. 
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There is nowhere any reference to the bes parish church, 
which is of much simpler structure and arrangement than 
the one described. This seems a pity since the parish church 
salen the norm and is certainly the type most likely to 
“be seen by an enquiring Latin. But these are details which it 
is rather ungenerous to criticise where there is so much of 
use and value to be found. 

It is hoped that this work, of which two more volumes are 
to follow, will be greatly in demand and nee to enlighten 
Western Catholics on the liturgical practices of their Eastern 
brethren. Is it too much to hope that an English translation 
may one day appear to help on this good work oe et 


The Dissident Eastern Churches. By Donald Attwater. The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee. (Geo. E. J. 
Coldwell, Ltd., London). pp. 342. 155. 


Since Donald Attwater’s first volume on the Catholic 
Eastern Churches, everyone interested in the subject has 
waited impatiently for its companion volume on the dissident 
Eastern Churches. 

Adrian Fortescue’s volumes on the Eastern Churches have 
been the chief source of information for English-speaking 
Catholics for many years. English Catholics can be justly 
proud of such a magnificent pioneer in the diffusion of know- 
ledge of the East, but the need of modern books such as 
Donald Attwater has produced has long been felt. 

The chief difference between A. Fortescue’s books and 
D. Attwater’s seems to be in this; the former was a learned 
professor and wrote in a difficult heavy style, whilst D. Att- 
water “clothes with flesh and sinew the dry bones of the 
past”? (Dr. Husslein in the preface), so that it gives one 
great pleasure to read his works. Fortescue was a pioneer 
and with great diligence he collected all he could find about 
the East, but unfortunately he also combined many of the 
ptejudices and the often bitter controversial tone of his 
predecessors. D. Attwater writes in a friendly and unpre- 
judiced way ; he imparts not merely the academic knowledge 
of the subject but also that love and esteem for the ‘‘ Ancient 
Christian bodies of the East which keep so venerable a holiness 
that they deserve not merely respect but complete sympathy ” 
(Pius XJ). 

Donald Attwater makes no claim to anything more than 
a popular work, an “ ceuvre de vulgarization.” He sets out 
in a manner sufficiently clear for the average Catholic of 
to-day the present position of the dissident orientals. His 
historical introduction is brief but very clear, whilst Fortescue 
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treats this part of the subject more at length. Mr. Attwater 
divides his book according to the plan of F. Janin, which 
though less scientific is certainly more clear than the customary 
divisions of the subject. There are two general chapters, 
then one for each of the Ancient Patriarchates, the Newer 
Patriarchates, the other Greek Churches, the other Slav 
Churches, the other Orthodox Churches, the faith of the 
Orthodox, their Rites, Monasticism, the Nestorian Church, 
the Monophysite Churches (to which he devotes three chapters) 
and he concludes with a chapter on the problem of Re-union. 
A bibliography, glossary, and chart with some temarks about 
visiting Orthodox churches and attending their liturgical 
functions form most useful appendices. He gives us a 
thorough survey of each of the various dissident Churches, 
their ecclesiastical organization, the state of their clergy, 
religious spirit, education and manifest tendencies towards 
the Apostolic See. The author has included a special chapter 
on monasticism and the dominant part it plays in the religious 
life of the East, and another on the Faith of the Orthodox. 
This chapter will probably be a surprise to many Catholics, 
who look on the Easterns as a sort of more distant Pro- 
testantism ; than which nothing could be more false. This 
point is stressed throughout the book. He would have us 
follow the example of the Popes and will not have them called 
** Schismatics ” still less ‘‘ Heretics,” but ‘‘ Dissidents.” 

One of the most laudable characteristics of the work is 
precisely the Catholic charitable spirit towards these Eastern 
Christians, who, though deprived of the strength that comes 
from unity with the Vicar of Christ, have been so loyal to 
their Christian heritage of faith and worship through cen- 
turies of hardship and persecution such as few of us of the 
West have had to endure. Another great merit of the book 
is the clear exposition of the contrast in mentality between 
East and West in what concerns the religious life, because 
this is the chief cause of the separation of the Churches. 
The East looks at the West from an Eastern point of view, 
the West looks at the East from its Western point of view, 
from which result misunderstandings and mutual lack of 
sympathy. Many Catholic writers on Eastern questions 
criticise Eastern practices because they cannot understand 
the real oriental meaning. Mr. Attwater has had personal 
contact with the East and enters into the oriental mentality 
and explains oriental practices from an oriental point of 
view. For this reason, although he himself does not claim 
to have written a learned work, but one for popular use, 
his book leaves a mote correct impression than many a more 
scientific one. As he himself expresses it in the introduction, 
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“we cannot love what we do not know and unless, and 
until, we love them we cannot think in practical terms of 
the reconciliation of the separated Christians of the East.” 

If this were not a popular work, which does not pretend 
to be scientifically accurate, many of the statements of the 
author would require certain reservations and qualifications. 
It is no easy task which the author has taken on himself— 
of giving the history of the schism of the East and the faith 
of the Orthodox in just a few words; he has had to avoid 
details about the many modern developments among the 
Orthodox, so that some of his isolated statements might be 
challenged by one who did not take into consideration the 
nature of the book. 

Minute historical or theological discussion would have 
perhaps only led to confusion in the ordinary person’s mind. 
Mr. Attwater has obviously shown great care over the accuracy 
of his information. We are told that all the various chapters 
were sent for review and constructive criticism to competent 
authorities of the respective rites, in various parts of the 
world. He has collected over 60 splendid illustrations of 
the rites, personalities, and architecture of the dissident 
Eastern Churches, which all help greatly to make the study 
of the East interesting and attractive. There are many who 
would lack the courage to go through Fortescue’s ponderous 
learned work, but who will find in this new book all they 
want, put in fascinating and easy language which makes 
the study a pleasure. 

The Holy Father wishes all Catholics, cleric and lay, to 
become better acquainted with the actual problems and rela- 
tions between East and West, and hardly any book could 
have been written more suited to advance this cause. Even 
those who have already made some study of this subject could 
hardly afford to neglect the mass of up-to-date ARO inform- 
ation contained within these pages. All lovers of the East 
will concur with the earnest wish that Mr. Attwater’s book 
will pass through many Catholic and non-Catholic hands 
and thus help to bring nearer the great day of Reunion of 
East and West. It is fortunate that such a work which 
shows so great an understanding of the problems of reunion, 
and such Catholic charity for our separated brethren has 
appeared just before the fifth centenary celebrations of the 
Council of Florence. It should help towards creating a 
foundation of mutual understanding and love which will 
not merely unite East and West but will keep them united 
with us in the one fold under one shepherd. 

For the greater popularity of the. book one could wish 
that the price were not so high. 


Fy WILCOCK, S.J: 
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The Origin of Russian Communism. By Nicolas Berdyaev. 

Geoffrey Bles, The Centenary Press. 85. 6d. 

Russian Communism is an inexplicable phenomenon unless 
one realizes the presence behind its scenes of occult powers. 
This aspect of Sovietism has not yet been properly inves- 
tigated and the difficulties in the way of making such an 
investigation would be tremendous. But those with a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of occultism can easily detect its presence 
in the U.S.S.R. Even the Soviet emblem of the five-pointed 
Star is significant. 

Professor Berdyaev’s book does not deal with such matters 
and is therefore not a complete account of the origins of 
Soviet Communism. But it is a book which does explain a 
very great deal and which all students of Communism will 
have to read. His chapters on the Russian idea of religion, 
Russian socialism, nihilism, anarchism, etc., make it abund- 
antly clear how suitable a field Russia was for this unparalleled 
social experiment. He also shows the similarity of the 
Russian and Jewish messianic temperaments, which accounts 
largely for the Hebrew domination of the Soviet. Curiously 
enough, Mordecai, alias Marx, did not like Russians and 
was somewhat suspicious of their ready support of his doctrines 

Berdyaev quotes Belinsky, a revolutionary intellectual of 
the ’forties, as saying : “I become terrible when I get some 
mystical absurdity or other into my head,” on which he 
makes the comment that “ The Russian in general is like that ; 
he often gets some ‘mystical absurdity into his head.’ ” 
That too throws light on the history of Bolshevism, and 
shows how the strange Russian doctrine of nihilism had 
previously attracted so many fanatical devotees. Nihilism 
‘is a demand for nakedness, for the stripping from oneself 
of all the trappings of culture, for the annihilation of all 
historical traditions, for the setting free of the natural man, 
upon whom there will no longer be fetters of any sort.” 

The book abounds in sketches of the most extraordinary 
characters, though in Russia they would probably not be 
regarded as such. 

Professor Berdyaev’s final chapter is a consideration of 
“Communism and Christianity.” He concludes that a 
“heroic conflict is in store against the absolute claims of 
the kingdom of Cesar in Communism and Fascism. During 
this struggle Christianity may be cleansed and freed from 
the stamp of the kingdom of Cesar which has lain upon 
the Church since the time of Constantine.” 

In conclusion, a word as to the translation, made by R. M. 
French from the Russian original. It seems, as far as we 
can judge, to be very well done : but we must protest against 
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the use of such a word as “theoretician,” which only means 
“theorist.” And we see no reason why so great a man as 
Tolstoi should be referred to throughout as “ L. Tolstoi.” 


M.G.S.S. 
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